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LONDON    VISIONS 

FIRST   BOOK 


THE    SLEEPERS 

As  a  swallow,  that  sits  on  the  roof, 
I  gaze  on  the  world  aloof; 

In  the  silence,  when  men  lie  sleeping, 
I  hear  the  noise  of  weeping : 

The  tears,  by  Dav  derided, 
To  tender  Night  confided. 

Ah,  now  I  listen,  I  cannot  delay 
In  thoughts  apart ;  I  must  not  stay. 

The  doors  are  closed  and  fast :  unseen, 
With  stealthv  feet  I  glide  between. 

I  see  the  sleepers  asleep  in  their  beds, 
Negligent  arms,  motionless  heads ; 
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Beautiful  in  the  bloom  of  slumber, 
Peaceful  armies  without  number. 

Not  here  I  linger :  the  sigh  of  those 

That  sleep  not,  draws  me  with  answered  throes. 

A  mother,  mapping  her  day  of  cares, 
On  her  sleeping  baby  softly  stares. 

A  youth,  by  shameful  sorrow  torn, 
Thinks  on  the  unendurable  morn. 

By  her  husband,  a  wife  unhappy  lies, 
With  bitter  heart  and  open  eyes. 

An  old  man  hears  the  voice  of  the  wave, 
His  dear  son's  cold,  unquiet  grave. 

Alone  in  the  lonely,  listening  night 
A  child  lies  still  in  dumb  affright : 

The  burden  of  all  dark  things  unknown 
Weighs  on  his  trembling  heart  like  stone. 

A  man  remembers  his  dead  love's  smile, 
And  his  tranquil  courage  is  quelled  awhile. 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  love  and  pain ; 
The  tears  within  me  oppress  my  brain. 

What  shall  I  tell  you,  you  that  ache 
And  number  the  laggard  hours  awake  ? 

O  stabbed  and  stricken,  what  soothing  art 
Shall  I  use,  to  assuage  the  wounds  that  smart  ? 
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The  consolation  that,  ere  I  knew 
Love  and  sorrow,  I  fancied  true, 

Is  faint  and  helpless,  now  I  find, 

As  beauty  told  in  the  ears  of  the  blind : 

And  I  cannot  tell,  if  I  would,  the  thought 
That  strengthens  me  most,  when   my  heart  is 
wrought. 

O  brother  that  cannot  the  days  undo, 
Could  I  but  the  reckoning  pay  for  you  ! 

0  mother,  sink  your  head  in  peace, 
And  I  will  your  knot  of  care  release. 

Dear  child,  give  me  your  dread  to  bear: 

1  hold  your  hand,  I  stroke  your  hair, 

It  is  I,  who  love  you,  that  watch  and  keep 
Darkness  from  you,  the  while  you  sleep. 

I  have  no  counsel ;  I  know  not  why 
In  your  breasts  the  arrows  burning  lie ; 

I  cannot  heal  your  hurts,  nor  take 
The  sharp  iron  out  of  souls  that  ache 

O  yet,  as  I  watch,  the  lashes  close 
A  little,  the  eyes  their  lids  dispose ; 

The  hand  that  fondly  lies  in  mine 
Relaxes ;  the  wearied  heads  decline. 
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And  now  on  wings  the  sorrows  flee 
From  the  happy  sleepers,  hither  to  me. 

O  noiseless  sorrows,  darkly  thronging, 
My  heart  is  prepared:  my  tender  longing 

You  alone  can  appease,  with  tears, 

With  pangs,  with  passion,  with  shame,  with  fears. 

Feed  on  my  heart  that  is  open  and  bare, 
Feed  your  fill,  sorrow  and  care: 

Take  me,  pains  of  all  souls  forlorn. 
For  O  too  swiftly  arrives  the  morn. 
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II 


SUMMER    NIGHT 


Come  let  us  forth,  and  wander   the   rich,  the 

murmuring  night ! 
The  shy,  blue  dusk  of  summer  trembles  above 

the  street ; 
On  either  side  uprising  glimmer  houses  pale : 
But  me  the  turbulent  babble  and  voice  of  crowds 

delight ; 
For  me  the  wheels  make  music,  the  mingled 

cries  are  sweet ; 
Motion  and  laughter  call :  we  hear,  we  will  not 

fail. 

For  see,  in  secret  vista,  with  soft,  retiring  stars, 

With  clustered  suns,  that  stare  upon  the  throngs 
below, 

With  pendent  dazzling  moons,  that  cast  a  noon- 
day white, 

The  full  streets  beckon:  Come,  for  toil  has 
burst  his  bars, 

And  idle  eyes  rejoice,  and  feet  unhasting  go. 

O  let  us  out  and  wander  the  gay  and  golden 
night. 
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III 


THE    LITTLE    DANCERS 

Lonely,  save  for  a  few  faint  stars,  the  sky 
Dreams ;  and  lonely,  below,  the  little  street 
Into  its  gloom  retires,  secluded  and  shy. 
Scarcely  the  dumb  roar  enters  this  soft  retreat ; 
And  all  is  dark,  save  where  come  flooding  rays 
From   a   tavern   window;    there,  to   the   brisk 

measure 
Of  an  organ  that  down  in  an  alley  merrily  plays, 
Two  children,  all  alone  and  no  one  by, 
Holding  their  tattered  frocks,  through  an  airy 

maze 
Of  motion,  lightly  threaded  with  nimble  feet, 
Dance  sedately :  face  to  face  they  gaze, 
Their  eyes  shining,  grave  with  a  perfect  pleasure. 
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IV 


WHITECHAPEL    HIGH    ROAD 

Lusty  life  her  river  pours 

Along  a  road  of  shining  shores. 
The  moon  of  August  beams 
Mild  as  upon  her  harvest  slopes ;  but  here 
From  man's  full-breath'd  abounding  earth 
Exiled  she  walks,  as  one  of  alien  birth, 
The  pale,  neglected  foster-mother  of  dreams. 
For  windows  with  resplendent  stores 
Along  the  pavement  dazzle  and  outstare 
The  booths  that  front  them ;  there, 
To   the   throng   which    loiters  by  in  laughing 

streams 
Babble  the  criers:  and  'mid  eager  sounds 
The  flaming  torches  toss  to  the  wind  their  hair, 
And  ruddy  in  trembling  waves  the  light 
Flushes  cheeks  of  wondering  boys 
Assembled,  their  lips  parted  and  eyes  bright, 
As  the  medicine-seller  his  magic  herb  expounds, 
Or  some  old  man  displays  his  painted  toys. 
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Deaf  with  a  vacant  stillness  of  the  tomb, 

At  intervals  a  road  deserted  gapes, 

Where  night  shrinks  back  into  her  proper  gloom, 

Frighted  by  boisterous  flare 

Of  the  flame,  that  now  through  a  cluster   of 

green  grapes 
Shines  wanly,  or  on  striped  apple  and  smooth  pear 
Flits  blushing ;  now  on  rug  or  carpet  spread 
In  view  of  the  merry  buyers,  the  rude  dyes 
Re-crimsons,  or  an  antic  shadow  throws 
Over  the  chestnut  brazier's  glowing  eyes ; 
And  now  the  sleeping  head 
Of  a  gipsy  child  in  his  dim  corner  shows, 
Huddled  against  a  canvas  wall,  his  bed 
An  ancient  sack :  nor  torch,  nor  hundred  cries 
Awake  him  from  his  sweet,  profound  repose. 

But  thou,  divine  moon,  with  thine  equal  beam 

Dispensing  patience,  stealest  unawares 

The  thoughts  of  many  that  pass  sorrowful  on 

Else  undiverted,  amid  the  crowd  alone : 

Embroiderest  with  beauties  the  worn  theme 

Of  trouble ;  to  a  fancied  harbour  calm 

Steerest  the  widow's  ship  of  heavy  cares ; 

And  on  light  spirits  of  lovers,  radiant  grown, 

Droppest  an  unimaginable  balm. 

Yet  me  to-night  thy  peace  rejoices  less 

Than  this  warm  human  scene,  that  of  rude  earth 

Pleasantly  savours,  nor  dissembles  mirth, 

Nor  grief,  nor  passion :  sweet  to  me  this  press 
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Of  life  unnumbered,  where  if  hard  distress 
Be  tyrant,  hunger  is  not  fed 
Nor  misery  pensioned  with  the  ill-tasting  bread 
Of  pity  ;  but  such  help  as  earth  ordains 
Betwixt  her  creatures,  bound  in  common  pains, 
Brother  from  brother,  without  prayer,  obtains. 
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THE    GOLDEN    GALLERY    AT    SAINT   PAUL  S 

The  Golden  Gallery  lifts  its  aery  crown 

O'er   dome  and  pinnacle:    there  I  leaned  and 

gazed. 
Is  this  indeed  my  own  familiar  town, 
This  busy  dream  ?     Beneath  me  spreading  hazed 
In  distance  large  it  lay,  nor  nothing  broke 
Its  mapped  immensity.     Golden  and  iron-brown, 
The  stagnant  smoke 

Hung  coiling  above  dense  roofs  and  steeples  dim. 
The  river,  a  serpent  pale,  my  wandering  eye 
Lightened ;  but  houses  pressed  to  his  silver  brim. 
With  charging  clouds  the  sky 
Broad  shadows  threw.     And  now  in  a  sudden 

shower 
A  veil  sweeps  toward  me ;  violent  drops  fall  hard  : 
Then  softly  the  sun  returns   on    chimney   and 

tower, 
And  the  river  flashes,  barred 
With  shadowy  arches ;  warm  the  wet  roofs  shine, 
And  the  city  is  stricken  with  light  from  clouds 

aglow, 
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Uplifting  in  dazzling  line 

O'er  valleys  of  ashy  blue,  their  wrinkled  snow. 

I  leaned  and  gazed :  but  into  my  gazing  eyes 
Entered  a  sharp  desire,  a  strange  distress. 
East  I  looked,  where  the  foreign  masts  arise 
In  rough  sea-breathing  reaches  of  broad  access ; 
And  North  to  the  hills,  and  South  to  the  golden 

haze, 
But  nowhere  found  satisfaction  more. 
Beneath  me,  the  populous  ways 
Muttered ;  but  idly  vast  their  troubled  roar 
Went  up ;  I  heard  no  longer :  before  me  rose 
Pale  as,  at  morning,  mist  from  autumn  streams, 
The  longing  of  men  made  visible,  helpless  woes, 
Fountains  of  love  wasted,  and  trampled  dreams. 
Escaped  from  hearts  of  youth,  or  aged  brain, 
Hither  they  floated,  hither  fled. 
Then  thou,  O  city  of  strife,  mother  of  pain, 
Faded'st ;  and  out  of  the  mist  a  new  city 
I  built  in  dream,  the  stones  of  it  raised  with  tears, 
And  founded  deep  in  hearts  that  have  richly  bled  ; 
But  watched,  through  mightier  year, 
By  towers  of  faith,  and  girdled  with  walls  of  pity. 
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VI 


THE    BATHERS 


Hither,  from  thirsty  day 

And  stifling  labour  and  the  street's  hot  glare, 

To  twilight  shut  away 

Beyond  the  soft  roar,  under  hovering  trees, 

Hither  the  gleeful  multitudes  repair, 

And  by  the  open,  echoing,  evening  shore, 

On  the  dim  grass,  to  the  faint  freshened  breeze, 

With  laughter  their  delighted  bodies  bare. 

Peaceful  above  the  sunset's  burning  smoke, 

One  star  and  white  moon  lure  the  eastern  night. 

Already  tasting  of  that  wished  delight 

The  great  elms  stir  their  boughs, 

As  from  the  day's  hot  languor  they  awoke. 

But  the  gliding  cool  of  water  whispering  calls 

The  bathers,  in  soft-plunging  falls, 

To  overtake  its  ripple  with  swift  stroke, 

Or  pillowing  their  upward  faces  drowse 

On  undulation  of  an  easy  peace ; 

Miraculous  release 
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Of  heavy  spirits,  laving  all  desire 
With  satisfaction  and  with  joy  entire. 

Strange  now  the  factory's  humming  wheel,  the 

cry 
Of  tireless  engines,  the  swift-hoisted  bales 
Unnumbered ;  strange  the  smell  of  ordered  wares 
In  the  shop's  dimness :  noonday  traffic  fails 
Out  of  the  wave-washed  ear ;  stiff  office  stool, 
And  busy  hush :  and  like  a  turbid  dream, 
The  tavern's  glittering  fume  insensibly 
Ebbs  with  the  hot  race  and  the  glutted  stream 
Of  labour,  thieving  the  dear  sands  of  youth. 
But  ever  closer,  like  sweet-tasting  truth, 
The  vivid  drench,  the  yielding  pressure  cool ; 
And  like  a  known  touch  comes  the  fitful  breeze 
From  murmuring  silence :  the  suspended  trees 
Above,  the  wet  drops  that  from  hair  and  beard 
Run  down  the  rippled  back,  are  real  and  sweet. 
Warm  are  the  breathing  limbs,  and  the  firm  feet 
Tread  lightly  the  firm  ground,  or  lightly  race 
To  mirthful  cries:  while  Evening,  nearer  heard 
And  felt,  a  presence  of  invisible  things 
Inbreathes,  as  to  the  nostril  keen  she  brings 
The  darkling  scented  freshness  of  the  grass. 

O  now  from  raiment  of  illusion  shed 
The  perfect  body  moves,  rejecting  care, 
And  to  mysterious  liberty  remits 
The  rejoicing  mind,  in  native  pasture  fed; 
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And  mates  its  glory  with  the  priceless  air, 

The  universal  beam,  whatever  fits 

Untamable  spirits,  nor  is  bought  nor  sold ; 

Equalled  with  heroes  old, 

That  beautifully  people  the  green  morn 

Of  time,  and  from  pale  marble,  young  and  wise, 

Gaze  past  our  hurrying  world,  our  triumphs  worn, 

And  our  hearts  trouble  with  their  peaceful  eyes. 

At  last,  dispersing  slow 
Between  the  vague  stems,  under  leafy  gloom 
And  starry  stillness,  the  groups  homeward  go, 
With  lingering  voices  gay :  yet  some  awhile 
Keep  silence ;  they,  upon  the  inmost  heart 
Of  sacred  quiet  apprehend  the  bloom. 
Like  phantoms  the  bright  streets  their  eyes  be- 
guile, 
As  they  re-enter  the  engulfing  flow  ; 
A  little  longer  to  play  out  their  part, 
A  place,  a  name  in  the  harsh  dream  resume. 
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VII 


DEPTFORD 

Well  is  it,  shrouded  Sun,  thou  spar'st  no  ray 
To  illumine  this  sad  street !     A  light  more  bare 
Would  but  discover  more  this  bald  array 
Of  roofs  dejected,  windows  patched  that  stare 
From  sordid  walls :  for  the  shy  breath  of  Spring, 
Her  cheek  of  flowers,  or  fragrance  of  her  hair, 
Thou  could'st  not,  save  to  cheated  memory,  bring. 

Alas  !  I  welcome  this  dull  mist,  that  drapes 
The  path  of  the  heavy  sky  above  the  street, 
Casting  a  phantom  dimness  on  these  shapes 
That  pass,  by  toil  disfeatured,  with  slow  feet 
And  sad  mistrustful  eyes ;  while  in  the  mire 
Children  a  mockery  of  play  repeat, 
Drearly  to  satisfy  their  starved  desire. 

Yet  O,  what  clouds  of  heaviness  deter 
My  spirit ;  what  sad  vacancy  impedes  ! 
I  am  like  some  far-ventured  traveller, 
Whom,  in  a  forest  vast,  entangled  weeds 
Have  hindered ;  over  whom  green  darkness  fills 

b— 2 
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The  inextricable  boughs,  and  stifling  feeds 
A  poisonous  fear,  that  sinks  on  him  and  chills. 

Nor  finds  he  faith,  amid  the  monstrous  trees 
Rooted  in  silence,  peopled  with  strange  cries 
And  stealthy  shadows  (where  alone  he  sees 
Rank  growths  of  the  hot  marsh,  but  watching  eyes 
Imagines),  to  believe  the  self-same  bark 
He  leans  on,  lifts  to  the  unclouded  skies 
Its  crest  victorious  from  that  cradle  dark. 

I  with  like  pain  and  languor  am  opprest : 

Me  too  a  forest  upon  poison  fed, 

Me  too  the  marsh  and  the  rank  weeds  infest. 

Almost  I  trace  in  the  dumb  pall  o'erhead 

A  net  of  stubborn  boughs  that  dimly  mesh 

The  air ;  I  stifle :  like  a  chain  of  lead 

They  weigh  upon  my  soul,  they  bind  my  flesh. 

I  cannot  breathe :  the  last  and  worst  despair 
Begins  to  invade  me,  numbing  even  desire 
That  panted  for  sweet  draughts  of  light  and  air. 
Dumb  walls  against  me  with  blind  heaven  con- 
spire : 
Incredible  the  sun  seems  now,  a  ghost 
I  dreamed  of  in  my  dreams ;  unreal  fire. 
The  light  is  blotted  out,  the  blue  is  lost. 

Was  it  mirage,  the  glow  I  fancied  warm 
On  human  cheeks,  the  beauty  of  my  kind  ? 
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I  feel  it  fading  from  me,  a  brief  charm 

Flying  at  touch.     Blow  hither,  storms  of  wind  ! 

Strike  hither,  strong  sun,  to  my  dulled  heart's 

core ! 
Awake,  disturb  me,  lest  mine  eyes  grow  blind, 
By  fatal  use  to  a  foul  dream  resigned, 
Accept  for  Nature's  body  this,  her  sore. 
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VIII 

THE    ESCAPE 

Destiny  drives  a  crooked  plough 

And  sows  a  careless  seed ; 
Now  through  a  heart  she  cuts,  and  now 

She  helps  a  helpless  need. 

To-night  from  London's  roaring  sea 

She  brings  a  girl  and  boy ; 
For  two  hearts  used  to  misery, 

Opens  a  door  of  joy. 

Wandering  from  hateful  homes  they  came, 

Till  by  this  fate  they  meet. 
Then  out  of  ashes  springs  a  flame ; 

Suddenly  life  is  sweet. 

Together,  where  the  city  ends, 
And  looks  on  Thames's  stream, 

That  under  Surrey  willows  bends 
And  floats  into  a  dream. 
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Softly  in  one  another's  ear 

They  murmur  childish  speech  ; 
Love  that  is  deeper  and  more  dear 

For  words  it  cannot  reach. 

Above  them  the  June  night  is  still : 

Only  with  sighs  half-heard 
Dark  leaves  above  them  flutter  and  thrill, 

As  with  their  longing  stirred ; 

And  by  the  old  brick  wall  below 

Rustling,  the  river  glides  ; 
Like  their  full  hearts,  that  deeply  glow, 

Is  the  swell  of  his  full  tides. 

To  the  farther  shore  the  girl's  pale  brow 

Turns  with  desiring  eyes : 
Annie,  what  is  it  you're  wishing  now  ? 

She  lifts  her  head  and  sighs. 

Willie,  how  peaceful  'tis  and  soft 

Across  the  water  !     See, 
The  trees  are  sleeping,  and  stars  aloft 

Beckon  to  you  and  me. 

I  think  it  must  be  good  to  walk 
In  the  fields,  and  have  no  care ; 

With  trees  and  not  with  men  to  talk. 
O,  Willie,  take  me  there ! 
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Now  hand  in  hand  up  to  the  Night 
They  gaze,  and  she  looks  down 

With  large  mild  eyes  of  grave  delight ; 
The  mother  they  have  not  known. 

Older  than  sorrow  she  appears, 
Yet  than  themselves  more  young ; 

She  understood  their  childish  tears, 
Knew  how  their  love  was  sprung. 

The  simple  perfume  of  the  grass 

Comes  to  them  like  a  call. 
Obeying  in  a  dream  they  pass 

Along  the  old  brick  wall ; 

By  flickering  lamp  and  shadowy  door, 

Across  the  muddy  creek, 
Warm  with  their  joy  to  the  heart's  core, 

With  joy  afraid  to  speak. 

At  last  the  open  road  they  gain, 
And  by  the  Bridge,  that  looms 

With  giant  arch  and  sloping  chain 
Over  the  river's  glooms, 

They  pause :  above,  the  northern  skies 
Are  pale  with  a  furnace  light. 

London  with  upcast,  sleepless  eyes 
Possesses  the  brief  night. 
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The  wind  flaps  in  the  lamp ;  and  hark  ! 

A  noise  of  wheels,  that  come 
At  drowsy  pace ;  along  the  dark 

A  waggon  lumbers  home. 

Slow-footed,  with  a  wearied  ease, 

The  patient  horses  step ; 
The  rein  relaxed  upon  his  knees, 

The  waggoner  nods  asleep. 

Annie,  it  goes  the  country  way, 

'Tis  meant  for  me  and  you : 
It  goes  to  fields,  and  trees,  and  hay. 

Come,  it  shall  take  us  too  ! 

He  lifts  her  in  his  arms,  as  past 
The  great  wheels  groaning  ride, 

And  on  the  straw  he  sets  her  fast, 
And  lightly  climbs  beside. 

The  waggoner  nods  his  drowsy  head, 

He  hears  no  sound  :  awhile 
Softly  they  listen  in  sweet  dread, 

Then  to  each  other  smile. 

Odours  of  dimly  flowering  June, 

The  starry  stillness  deep, 
Possess  their  wondering  spirits;  soon, 

Like  children  tired,  they  sleep. 
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The  waggon  creaks,  the  horses  plod 

By  hedges  clearer  seen, 
Down  the  familiar  dusty  road, 

And  past  a  village  green. 

The  morning  star  shines  in  the  pond : 
A  cock  crows  loud,  and  bright 

The  dawn  springs  in  the  sky  beyond ; 
The  birds  applaud  the  light. 

But  on  into  the  summer  morn 
Beneath  the  gazing  East, 

The  sleepers  move,  serenely  borne : 
The  world  for  them  has  ceased. 
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IX 

AUGUST 

In  drooping  leaves  of  the  plane 

Hangs  blue  the  early  heat ; 
Stirless,  a  delicate  shade 

Sleeps  on  the  parching  street. 

I  wander,  this  listless  morning, 

By  the  banks  of  the  dazzling  river ; 

On  the  hot  stones  lean,  where  toward  me 
Lights  from  the  water  quiver. 

And  clasping  hands  upon  eyes, 
I  plunge  my  thought  in  a  dream 

Of  days  when  the  sharp  air  stung 

And  the  ice  crushed  cold  in  the  stream ; 

Vainly !  on  body  and  mind 

Has  the  tyrant  sun  his  will ; 
And  to  me,  on  the  hot  stone  leaning, 

The  city  is  faint  and  still, 

Is  faint  as  listening  sands, 

Where,  awed  by  the  heavy  calm 

Of  the  desert  heaven,  listens, 
For  ever  alone,  the  palm. 
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NOVEMBER 

Together  we  laughed  and  talked  in  the  warm- 
lit  room : 

Out  now,  alone  I  come 

Into  the  street,  in  the  fall  of  the  early  night. 

Shadowy  skies,  with  a  pale  uncertain  gloom, 

Hover  above  the  houses  dim ;  but  bright 

In  wetness  mirrored  far, 

Retreating  lamps  outshine  the  lingering  light. 

Hazily  blue  the  air,  heavy  with  dews 

The  wind;  and  before  me  the  cries  and  the 
crowd, 

And  the  sleepless  murmur  of  wheels ;  not  loud, 

For  a  magical  softness  all  imbrues. 

The  softness  estranges  my  sense:  I  see  and  I 
hear, 

But  know  'tis  a  vision  intangible,  shapes  that 
seem. 

All  is  unreal ;  the  sound  of  the  falling  of  feet, 

Coming  figures,  and  far-off  hum  of  the  street ; 

A  dream,  the  gliding  hurry,  the  endless  lights, 

Houses  and  sky,  a  dream,  a  dream ! 
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XI 


A    WOMAN 

O  thou  that,  facing  the  mirror  darkly  bright 
In  the  shadowed  corner,  loiterest  shyly  fond, 
To  ask  of  thine  own  sad  eyes  a  comfort  slight, 
Before  thou  brave  the  pathless  world  beyond ; 

Not  first  to-night  invades  thy  spirit  this  wild 
Despair,  when   loneliness  stabs  thee !     Turned, 

thy  face 
Trembles,  and  soft  hesitation  makes  thee  a  child, 
The  child  thou  wast  in  some  far,  forgotten  place, 

Amid  things  for  ever  rejected.  Thoughtestthouso 
From  the  blankness  of  life  to  escape  to  a  region 

enjoyed, 
Glowing,  and  strange  ?     Yet  blank  to-night,  I 

know, 
Spreads  life,  my  sister ;  within  thee  a  deeper  void. 

In  all  this  city,  methinks,  so  charged  with  pain, 
None  suffers  as  thou ;  desiring  what  thou  dost 
With  insupportable  longing,  and  still  in  vain 
Desiring,  still  accepting  what  thou  must. 
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Where  tarries  he,  Love,  the  adored  one?     In 

fields  unknown 
Roams  he  apart,  or  in  sound  of  a  pleasant  stream 
Sleeps  ?     Nay,  dwells  he  in  cloudy  rumour  alone, 
A  name,  a  vision,  a  sweet,  eluding  dream  ? 

He  lives,  he  lives,  my  sister ;  yet  rarely  to  men 
He  appears :  they  touch  but  his  robe,  and  believe 

it  is  he. 
But  soft,  with  inaudible  feet,  he  is  flown,  nor 

again 
Comes  soon ;  rejoicing  still  to  be  wayward  and 

free. 

A  moment,  ev'n  now,  he  was  near  thee :  invisible 

wings 
Brushed  by  thee ;  and  infinite  longing,  to  follow, 

to  find 
That  vision  truth,  o'ercomes  thee, — thy  heart's 

sad  things 
To  tell  in  a  trusted  ear,  on  a  bosom  kind. 

Alas !  not  so  he  is  won  :  when  the  last  despair 
Encamps  in  thy  heart,  at  last  when  all  seems  vain, 
Then,  perchance,  he  will  steal  to  thee  unaware, 
And  loose  thy  tears,  and  understand  thy  pain. 
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XII 


THE    CONVICT 


By  the  warm  road-side,  where  chestnut  and  thorn 
The  brightness  shaded,  supine,  at  ease, 

A  felon,  freed  that  morn, 

Lay  idle,  and  wondered,  gazing  up  through 
the  trees. 

O  strange  no  more  to  be  one  of  a  band 

Numbered  and  known ;  to  lose  the  measure 

Of  day  divided  and  planned  : 

To  think  for  the  morrow,  to  choose  work  or 
pleasure. 

His  ear  the  jostling  roar  of  the  street 
Amazed  :  he  felt  the  crowd  like  a  load ; 

And  welcomed,  refuge  sweet, 

Deserted  suburb,  and  silent,  shady  road. 

For  now,  with  his  hands,  habitual  stones 

Of  the  pavement  he  touched  :  close  to  the  wall 

He  nestled,  and  felt  to  his  bones 

The  warmth,  and  the  shadow  cool  on  his  fore- 
head fall. 
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And  catching  a  leaf  from  the  chestnut  strayed, 
He  held  it,  glowing  green  in  the  light, 

Transparent,  with  veins  inlaid ; 

And  thrust  the  world  and  its  vastness  away 
from  sight. 

Children  from  school,  as  they  passed  him,  eyed 
His  shorn  temples,  and  whispering  turned 

To  mock  him  :  he,  on  his  side, 

Abstracted,  his  limbs  disposed   to   a  slumber 
earned. 

A  grave  citizen,  homeward  bound, 

Perceived  him,  as  negligent  still  he  lay, 

And  swerved  askance,  and  frowned, 

And  crossed  to  the  opposite  pavement,  and 
went  his  way. 

But  warming  him  shone  the  indifferent  noon ; 

And  chestnut  and  thorn  on  his  sleeping  head 
In  the  careless  glory  of  June 

Scattered  their  delicate  blossom  of  white  and 
red. 
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PREFACE 

The  words  of  the  Ode  as  here  given 
differ  slightly  from  those  which  appeared 
with  Dr.  Parry's  Cantata,  sung  at  the 
Leeds  Festival  and  at  the  Purcell  Com- 
memoration in  London  last  year. 

Since  the  poem  was  never  perfected 
as  a  musical  ode, — and  I  was  not  in 
every  particular  responsible  for  it, — I 
have  tried  to  make  it  more  presentable 
to  readers,  and  in  so  doing  have  dis- 
regarded somewhat  its  original  intention. 
But  it  must  still  ask  indulgence,  because 
it  still  betrays  the  liberties  and  restric- 
tions which  seemed  to  me  proper  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
modern  music. 

It  is  a  current  idea  that,  by  adopting 
a  sort  of  declamatory  treatment,  it  is 
possible  to  give  to  almost  any  poem  a 
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satisfactory  musical  setting  ;*  whence  it 
would  follow  that  a  non-literary  form  is 
a  needless  extravagance.  From  this 
general  condemnation  I  wish  to  defend 
my  poem,  or  rather  my  judgment,  for  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  or  defend  my 
poem  in  detail,  nor  to  try  to  explain 
what  I  hoped  to  accomplish  when  I 
engaged  in  the  work ;  it  is  still  further 
from  my  intention  that  anything  which 
I  shall  say  should  be  taken  as  applying 
to  the  music  with  which  my  ode  was,  far 
beyond  its  deserts,  honoured  and  beauti- 
fied. But  I  am  concerned  in  combating 
the  general  proposition  that  modern 
music,  by  virtue  of  a  declamatory  me- 
thod, is  able  satisfactorily  to  interpret 
almost  any  kind  of  good  poetry. 

Such  questions  are  generally  left  to 
the  musician,  and  it  should  not  be  un- 
welcome to  hear  what  may  be  said  on 
the  literary  side.     I  shall  therefore  state 


*  For  example,  there  is  a  passage  in  Dr.  Parry's 
recent  work,  "  The  Art  of  Music,"  which  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  It  is  in  the  chapter  on  Modern  Ten- 
dencies (see  especially  p.  311). 
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what  appear  to  me  to  be  impediments 
in  the  way  of  this  announced  happy 
marriage  of  music  and  poetry,  and  enu- 
merate some  of  the  difficulties  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  especially  beset  the 
musician,  who  would  attempt  to  inter- 
pret pure  literature  by  musical  declama- 
tion. 

First,  the  repetitions  in  music  and 
poetry  are  incompatible.  Though  some 
simple  forms  dependent  on  repetition  are 
common  to  both,  yet  the  general  laws 
are  in  the  two  arts  contraries.  In  poetry 
repetition  is  avoided,  in  music  it  is  looked 
for.  A  musical  phrase  has  its  force  and 
significance  increased  by  repetition,  and 
is  often  in  danger  of  losing  its  signi- 
ficance unless  it  be  repeated,  whereas 
such  a  repetition  in  poetry  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  whole  effect  of  the  original 
statement.  And  when  reiterations  that 
can  be  compared  occur  in  both,  then 
the  second  occurrence  will  in  music  be 
generally  the  strongest,  but  in  poetry 
the  weakest ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
repetitions  goes  on  decreasing  in  music, 
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and  increasing  for  some  time  in  poetry,, 
till  both  become  intolerable. 

Secondly,  the  difficulty  which  this 
difference  occasions  is  much  heightened 
by  the  method  of  declamatory  exposi- 
tion. Musical  declamation  must  mean 
that  the  musical  phrase  is  not  chosen,  as 
the  earlier  musicians  might  have  chosen 
or  invented  it,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its- 
own  musical  beauty,  in  correspondence 
with  the  mood*  of  the  words,  and  merely 
fitting  the  syllables  ;  but  that  it  is  in- 
vented also  to  follow  the  verbal  phrase 
in  correspondence  with  some  notion  of 
rhetorical  utterance,  or  natural  inflection 

#  I  omit  the  idea,  the  musical  suggestion  of  which 
is  a  feat  of  genius,  independent  of  style.  The  appre- 
hension and  exhibition  of  the  mood  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  simple  matter,  but  really  it  affords  a  wide 
field  for  subtlety  of  interpretation.  I  have,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  assumed  that  in  their  choral  music 
the  older  musicians  altogether  disregarded  the  speech 
inflexion  of  the  phrase  :  but  this  is  not  quite  true,  and 
since,  especially  in  such  words  as  they  usually  set,  the 
speech  inflexion  is  often  uncertain  and  unimportant, 
or  altogether  a  nonentity,  and  would  very  well  cor- 
respond with  almost  any  simple  musical  expression 
of  the  mood,  this  distinction  between  ancients  and 
moderns  cannot  always  be  seen,  or  will  appear  only 
as  a  difference  of  degree. 
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of  speech  enforcing  the  sense,  and  in  so 
far  with  lesser  regard  to  its  own  purely 
musical  value.  Such  a  musical  phrase 
will  therefore,  in  proportion  to  its  success, 
be  more  closely  associated  with  the 
words,  and  cannot  well  be  repeated  un- 
less the  words  are  repeated,  which  the 
declamation  forbids. 

Thirdly,  when  a  declamatory  musical 
movement  is  once  started,  the  musician 
has  very  few  means  of  bringing  it  to 
a  conclusion.  There  is  the  method  of 
repetition,  which  does  not  suit  the  Ode,* 
and  which  on  his  own  theory  he  is 
almost  forbidden  to  use ;  and  there  is 
the  method  of  rising  to  a  climax,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  usual  device  :  but 
few  poems  can  offer  occasion  for  the 
recurrence  of  climax,  and  its  employ- 
ment would  break  up  an  ode  into  arti- 
ficial   sections,    which    the    poet    must 

*  Throughout  these  remarks  I  speak  chiefly  of  the 
Ode.  It  is  necessary  in  so  wide  a  subject  to  aim  at 
a  definite  mark,  and  while  an  ode  happens  to  be  in 
question,  the  Ode  is  also  the  example  which  is  taken 
by  Dr.  Parry  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have  referred 
the  reader. 
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repudiate.  In  pure  music  the  musician 
has  invented  many  beautiful  devices,  but 
in  choral  music  he  has  not  yet  shown, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  power  to  match 
the  poet's  liberty  in  this  respect,  whose 
resources  are  as  various  as  numerous, 
and  are  comparable  to  the  freedom  and 
caprices  of  a  dancer,  who  can  at  any 
moment  surprise  by  a  gesture  and  be 
still. 

Fourthly,  the  very  rhythms  of  poetry 
and  choral  music  are  different  in  kind. 
The  rhythms  and  balances  of  verse  are 
unbarred,  the  rhythms  of  choral  music 
are  barred.  Even  the  universally  recog- 
nised fitness  of  the  interpretation  of  a 
common  measure  in  verse  by  the  cor- 
responding common  measure  in  music 
depends  much  more  on  the  power  and 
satisfying  completeness  of  the  musical 
form  in  itself  than  on  any  right  relation 
which  obtains  between  words  and  music 
under  these  conditions.  Where  the  poetry 
has  a  more  elaborated  rhythm  there  are 
two  extremes,  between  which  the  mu- 
sician's manner  of  setting  must  lie.    One 
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extreme,  the  musical,  is  that  he  should 
disregard  the  poetic  rhythm  for  the  sake 
of  new  musical  ideas,  which  must  of 
course  add  beauty  and  not  do  violence 
to  the  words  :  the  other  is  that  he  should 
follow  the  elaborate  poetic  rhythm  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  method  of  de- 
clamation takes  this  latter  extreme ;  it 
forbids  musical  independence,  and  prefers 
so  identify  itself  with  the  poetic  rhythm, 
which  in  good  poetry  represents  an  ideal 
cadence  of  speech  :  but  this  interpreta- 
tion is  really  a  convention  and  a  make- 
believe,  and  at  best  only  an  ingenious 
translation  ;  and  though  it  may  often  be 
desirable,  and  the  occasion  of  true  mu- 
sical beauty,  yet  its  exclusive  use  is  an 
abnegation  of  musical  spontaneity  for 
the  sake  of  a  secondary,  mediate  form, 
conspicuously  dependent  on  something 
extraneous ;  it  gives  prominence  to  in- 
genuity rather  than  to  pure  aesthetic 
beauty,  and  must  provoke  criticism  rather 
than  unquestioning  delight. 

Fifthly,  the  most  beautiful  effects  in 
poetry  are  obtained  by  suggestion.     A 
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certain  disposition  of  ideas  in  words  pro- 
duces a  whole  result  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  parts  :  and  if  it  is  asked  what 
music  can  do  best,   it  is  something   in 
this  same  way  of  indefinite  suggestion. 
Poetry  is  here  the  stronger,  in  that  its 
suggestion  is  more   definitely  directed. 
Music  is  the  stronger  in  the  greater  force 
of  the  emotion  raised.     It  would  seem 
therefore  that  music  could  have  no  more 
fit  and  congenial  task  than  to  heighten 
the  emotion  of  some  great  poetic  beauty, 
the  direction  of  which  is  supplied  by  the 
words.     But  if  it   seeks  to  do  this  by 
a  method  of  declamation,  it  commits  a 
double   mistake.     First   it   tries   to  en- 
force the  poetic  means,  which  it  may  be 
assumed  are  already  on  full  strain,  and 
in  exact  balance,  and  will  not  bear  the 
least   disturbance ;   and  secondly  it    re- 
nounces its  own  highest  power  of  stirring 
emotion,  because   that    resides  in   pure 
musical  beauty,  and  is  dependent  on  its 
mysterious  quality  ;  for  one  may  say  that 
its  power  is  in  proportion  to  its  remote- 
ness from  common  direct  understanding, 
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and  that  just  in  so  far  as  its  sounds  are 
understood  to  mean  something  definite, 
they  lose  their  highest  emotional  power. 
It  would  follow  from  this  that  the  best 
musical  treatment  of  passages  of  great 
poetic  beauty  is  not  to  declaim  them, 
but,  as  it  were,  to  woo  them  and  court 
them  and  caress  them,  and  deck  them 
with  fresh  musical  beauties  ;  approaching 
them  tenderly  now  on  one  side,  now  on 
another,  and  to  keep  a  delicate  reserve 
which  shall  leave  their  proper  unity  un- 
molested. 

Sixthly,  if  this  is  true  of  the  highest 
poetic  beauty,  how  will  the  declamatory 
method  fare  when  it  has  to  deal  with 
the  commonplaces  and  bare  or  even  ugly 
words  which  are  the  weaknesses  and  un- 
kindnesses  of  language  ?  Just  when  the 
poet  must  deplore  that  his  material  is 
not  more  musical,  it  cannot  be  the  mu- 
sician's triumph  to  insist  on  the  defect. 
The  ordinary  monosyllabic  exclamations 
are  a  sufficient  example ;  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  declamatory  rendering  of  these, 
which  is  at  all  worthy  of  the  emotion 
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which  they  must  often  be  employed  to 
convey.  What  can  be  made  of  them  by 
a  purely  musical  treatment  is  seen  in  the 
long-drawn  melodious  sighs  with  which 
Carissimi  or  Purcell  interpreted  the  Ohs 
and  Ahs. 

Seventhly,  this  leads  to  the  more 
general  remark  that  the  inflexions  of  all 
speech  are  much  more  limited-  in  cha- 
racter, number  and  scope  than  those  of 
the  trained  singing  voice.  Whence  it 
comes  that  the  imitations  of  speech  in 
declamatory  music  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  into  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  forms,  which,  even  when  most  skil- 
fully disguised,  are  easily  recognised  by 
an  attentive  ear,  and  soon  weary  with 
their  sameness.  The  basis  of  declama- 
tory music  is  in  fact  no  broader  than 
that  of  the  old  recitativo  secco,  and  it 
would  seem  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
any  ingenuity  in  the  superstructure  can 
long  disguise  this,  or  save  itself  ultimately 
from  the  same  condemnation. 

Eighthly,  in  consideration  ofuhe  com- 
monest difficulties  which  arise  in  setting 
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to  music  words  which  have  not  been 
specially  contrived  for  it,  it  appears  that, 
compared  with  a  more  purely  musical 
way,  the  declamatory  method  is  abso- 
lutely at  a  disadvantage.  It  can  do 
nothing  with  parentheses  or  dependent 
clauses.  The  weak  polysyllables,  which 
have  fit  place  in  the  diction  and  rhythm 
of  verse,  may  be  helped  out  by  conven- 
tion or  by  pure  musical  distraction,  but 
declamation  can  only  make  them  ugly. 
And  as  those  for  their  weakness  of 
sound,  so  other  words  unable  for  their 
sense  to  bear  the  stress  of  singing, — 
such  as  metaphorical  words  of  slight 
meaning,  which  in  poetry  contribute  but 
a  part  of  themselves  to  the  main  idea, — 
these  declamation  would  make  ridiculous. 
Nor  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  words 
and  phrases  which  are  generally  held 
most  suitable  for  music,  is  the  declama- 
tory method  any  richer  or  happier :  these 
are  the  well-sounding  words  of  broad 
meaning,  and  their  common  collocations; 
which  require  a  fresh  imagination  to 
revivify   them.     But  the  musician  was 
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always  at  his  ease  with  these  words, 
because  his  music  was  free  to  adorn 
them  with  any  quantity  of  enrichment  ; 
and  this  commanded  the  attention  the 
more  completely  when  the  words  re- 
quired none.  Now  if  they  are  to  be 
declaimed,  they  must  return  to  their  old 
prosaic  nakedness ;  and  since  the  atten- 
tion is  to  be  called  to  them,  they  will  be 
even  worse  off  than  ever. 

The  above  remarks  are  sufficient  for 
my  purpose :  but  so  many  negations 
may  provoke  the  reader  to  look  for 
some  positive  indication  of  the  writers 
opinion  as  to  what  sort  of  words  are 
best  suited  for  music,  and  what  sort  of 
setting  they  should  have.  This  question 
is  far  too  wide  to  be  treated  summarily, 
and  if  it  has  not  been  given  to  me  to 
assist  in  solving  it  practically,  I  cannot 
venture  to  meddle  with  it  further.  I 
had  hoped,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  con- 
trive something ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  musician's  difficulty  in  advancing 
towards  a  solution  is  much  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  pleasing  large  audiences. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  final  appeal  is  not 
to  the  first  hearing  of  any  large  audience 
in  this  country.  What  sort  of  music  is 
really  in  request  may  be  judged  from  the 
repertories  of  our  military  bands,  and  the 
programmes  of  the  Royal  concerts.  Even 
the  highest  class  concerts  I  have  seen 
interlarded  with  unworthy  items,  which 
were  rapturously  received  by  the  fashion- 
able hearers  who  did  not  recognise  the 
trap. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

and  these  were  the  stratagems  to  obtain 
his  spoils. 

It  is  possible  enough  that  an  audience 
may  enjoy  having  commonplaces  vocife- 
rated at  them  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment :  but  this  is  nothing.  To  the 
musician  the  poet  will  say  that  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  a  term,  which  is  considered 
a  reproach  in  poetry,  esteemed  as  the 
expression  of  the  best  means  of  its  in- 
terpretation. To  call  a  poem  declama- 
tory or  rhetorical  is  to  condemn  it :  and 
music  is  naturally  less    rhetorical    than 
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speech,  so  that  in  a  declamatory  inter- 
pretation of  poetry  music  would  seem  to 
abnegate  its  own  excellence  for  the  sake 
of  a  quality  foreign  to  itself  and  repudia- 
ted by  the  art  which  it  is  seeking  to 
heighten. 

He  will  not  be  satisfied  by  the  assur- 
ance that  the  method  will  serve  to  intro- 
duce and  explain  poetry  to  some  people 
who  are  generally  indifferent  to  it :  it 
will  seem  to  him  that  the  musician  is 
labouring  to  introduce  into  pure  vocal 
music  the  old  dramatic  crux,  that  awk- 
wardness from  which  it  has,  in  its  best 
forms  been  beautifully  free.  Because  in 
the  musical  drama  that  must  be  sung 
which  should  be  spoken,  why  try  to 
make  that  seem  to  be  spoken  which 
should  be  sung  ? 


ANALYSIS    OF    ODE 

This  analysis  is  taken  from  the  concert  programme 

I.  Jin  invitation  to  Music  to  return  to  England: 
that  is,  in  the  sense  that  England  should  be  again 
pre-eminent  for  music  above  other  European  nations, 
as  she  was  in  the  16th  century.  The  three 
English  Graces  are  Liberty,  Poetry  and  Music. 

II.  Music  invited  in  the  name  of  Liberty :  the 
idea  associated  with  the  forest. 

III.  Music  invited  in  the  name  of  Poetry  :  the 
idea  of  Poetry  associated  with  pastoral  scenes  and 
husbandry. 

IV.  The  Sea  introduced  as  the  type  of  Love; 
isolating  our  Patriotism,  and  making  our  bond 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

V.  The  national  intention  gives  way  to  wider 
human  sympathies.     Music  here  considered  as  the 
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voice  of  Universal  Love,  calling  and  responding 
throughout  the  world.  JI  national  meaning  also 
underlies,  in  respecl  of  our  world-wide  colonisation. 

VI.  Sorrow  now  invites  Music;  asserting  her 
need  to  be  the  chiefest.  The  occasion  being  the 
celebration  ofPurcelPs  genius,  her  complaint  implies 
a  call  for  some  musical  lament  for  his  untimely 
death. 

VII.  Music  replies  with  a  dirge  for  the  dead 
artist ;  offering  no  consolation  beyond  the  expression 
of  woe. 

VIII.  The  chorus  consoled  praise  dead  artists, 
and  pronounce  them  happy  and  immortal. 

IX.  *&  piclure  of  the  ideal  world  of  delight 
treated  by  Art. 

X.  The  invocation  repeated,  with  the  idea  of 
responsibility  of  our  colonisation. 


Ode  to  Music 

WRITTEN    FOR    THE    BICENTENARY 
COMMEMORATION  OF 

HENRY  PURCELL 


Myriad-voiced  Queen,  Enchantress  of  the  air,. 

Bride  of  the  life  of  man  !     With  tuneful  reed,   - 

With  string  and  horn  and  high-adoring' quire 

Thy  welcome  we  prepare. 

In  silver-speaking  mirrors  of  desire, 

In  joyous  ravishment  of  mystery  draw  thou  near, 

With  heavenly  echo  of  thoughts,  that  dreaming 

lie 
ChainM  in  unborn  oblivion  drear, 
Thy  many-hearted  grace  restore 
Unto  our  isle  our  own  to  be, 
And  make  again  our  Graces  three. 
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II 

Turn,  O  return  !     In  merry  England 
Foster'd  thou  wert  with  infant  Liberty. 
Her  hallow  oaks,  that  stand 
With  trembling  leaves  and  giant  heart 
Drinking  in  beauty  from  the  summer  moon, 
Her  wild-wood  once  was  dear  to  thee. 

There  the  birds  with  tiny  art 
Earth's  immemorial  cradle  tune 
Warble  at  dawn  to  fern  and  fawn, 
In  the  budding  thickets  making  merry; 
And  for  their  love  the  primrose  faint 
Floods  the  green  shade  with  youthful  scent. 

Come,  thy  jocund  spring  renew 
By  hyacinthine  lakes  of  blue : 
Thy  beauty  shall  enchant  the  buxom  May ; 
And  all  the  summer  months  shall  strew  thy  way, 
And  rose  and  honeysuckle  rear 
Their  flowery  screens,  till  under  fruit  and  berry 
The  tall  brake  groweth  golden  with  the  year. 
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III 

Thee  fair  Poetry  oft  hath  sought. 
Wandering  lone  in  wayward  thought, 
On  level  meads  by  gliding  streams, 
When  summer  noon  is  full  of  dreams  : 
And  thy  loved  airs  her  soul  invade, 
Haunting  retired  the  willow  shade. 

Or  in  some  walled  orchard  nook 
She  communes  with  her  ancient  book, 
Beneath  the  branches  laden  low; 
While  the  high  sun  o'er  bosom'd  snow 
Smiteth  all  day  the  long  hill-side, 
With  ripening  cornfields  waving  wide. 

There  if  thou  linger  all  the  year, 
No  jar  of  man  can  reach  thine  ear, 
Or  sweetly  comes,  as  when  the  sound 
From  hidden  villages  around, 
Threading  the  woody  knolls,  is  borne 
Of  bells  that  dong  the  Sabbath  morn. 
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IV 


The  sea  with  melancholy  war 
Moateth  about  our  castled  shore ; 
His  world-wide  elemental  moan 
Girdeth  our  lives  with  tragic  zone. 

He,  ere  men  dared  his  watery  path, 
Fenced  them  aloof  in  wrath  ; 
Their  jealous  brotherhoods 
Sund'ring  with  bitter  floods : 
Till  science  grew  and  skill, 
And  their  adventurous  will 
Challenged  his  boundaries,  and  went  free 
To  know  the  round  world,  and  the  sea 
From  midday  night  to  midnight  sun 
Binding  all  nations  into  one. 


Yet  shall  his  storm  and  mastering  wave 
Assure  the  empire  to  the  braved 
And  to  his  billowy  bass  belongs 
The  music  of  our  patriot  songs, 
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When  to  the  wind  his  ridges  go 
In  furious  following,  careering  a-row, 
Lasht  with  hail  and  withering  snow : 
And  ever  undaunted  hearts  outride 
His  rushing  waters  wide. 


But  when  the  winds  fatigued  or  fled 
Have  left  the  drooping  barks  unsped, 
And  nothing  stirs  his  idle  plain 
Save  fire-breathed  ships  with  silvery  train, 
While  lovingly  his  waves  he  layeth, 
And  his  slow  heart  in  passion  swells 
To  the  pale  moon  in  heav'n  that  strayeth, 
And  all  his  mighty  music  deep 
Whispers  among  the  heaped  shells, 
Or  in  dark  caverns  lies  asleep ; — 

Then  dreams  of  Peace  invite, 
Haunting  our  shore  with  kisses  light: 
Nay — even  Love's  Paphian  Queen  hath  come 
Out  of  her  long-retired  home 
To  show  again  her  beauty  bright ; 
And  twice  or  thrice  in  sight  hath  play'd 
Of  a  young  lover  unaffray'd, 
And  all  his  verse  immortal  made. 
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V 

I 

Love  to  Love  calleth 


Love  unto  Love  replieth : 
From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  drawn  by  invisible 

bands, 
Over  the  dawning  and  darkening  lands 
Love  cometh  to  Love. 

To  the  pangs  of  desire ; 
To  the  heart  by  courage  and  might 
Escaped  from  hell, 
From  the  torment  of  raging  fire, 
From  the  sighs  of  the  drowning  main, 
From  shipwreck  of  fear  and  pain, 
From  the  terror  of  night. 


All  mankind  by  Love  shall  Jbe  banded 
To  combat  Evil,  the  many-handed  : 
For  the  spirit  of  man  on  beauty  feedeth, 
The  airy  fancy  he  heedeth, 
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He  regardeth  Truth  in  the  heavenly  height, 

In  changeful  pavilions  of  loveliness  dight, 

The  sovran  sun  that  knows  not  the  night ; 

He  loveth  the  beauty  of  earth, 

And  the  sweet  birds'  mirth ; 

And  out  of  his  heart  there  falleth 

A  melody-making  river 

Of  passion,  that  runneth  ever 

To  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  crieth, 

That  yearneth  and  calleth ; 

And  Love  from  the  heart  of  man 

To  the  heart  of  man  replieth : 

On  the  wings  of  desire 

Love  cometh  to  Love. 
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VI 


To  me,  to  me,  fair  hearted  Goddess,  come, 

To  Sorrow  come, 
Where  by  the  grave  I  linger  dumb; 

With  sorrow  bow  thine  head 

For  all  my  beauty  is  dead. 
Leave  Freedom's  vaunt  and  playful  thought  awhile,. 
Come  with  thine  unimpassioned  smile 
Of  heavenly  peace,  and  with  thy  fourfold  choir 

Of  fair  uncloying  harmony 
Unveil  the  palaces  where  man's  desire 
Keepeth  celestial  solemnity. 


Lament,  fair  hearted  queen,  lament  with  me: 
For  when  thy  seer -died  no  song  was  sung, 
Nor  for  our  heroes  fal'n  by  land  or  sea 

Hath  honour  found  a  tongue: 
Nor  aught  of  beauty  for  their  tomb  can  frame 

Worthy  their  noble  name. 
Let  Mirth  go  bare :  make  mute  thy  dancing  string 
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With  thy  majestic  consolation 

Sweeten  our  suffering. 

Speak  thou  my  woe ;  that  from  her  pain 

My  spirit  arise  to  see  again 

The  Truth  unknown  that  keeps  our  faith, 

The  Beauty  unseen  that  bates  our  breath, 

The  heaven  that  doth  our  joy  renew, 

And  drinketh  up  our  tears  as  dew. 
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VII 

DIRGE 


Man  born  of  desire 

Cometh  out  of  the  night, 

A  wandering  spark  of  fire 

A  lonely  word  of  eternal  thought 

Echoing  in  chance  and  forgot. 


He  seeth  the  sun, 
He  calleth  the  stars  by  name, 
He  saluteth  the  flowers. — 
Wonders  of  land  and  sea, 
The  mountain  towers 
N  Of  ice  and  air 

He  seeth,  and  calleth  them  fair 

Then  he  hideth  his  face ; — 
Whence  he  came  to  pass  away 
Where  all  is  forgot, 
Unmade — lost  for  aye 
With  the  things  that  are  not. 
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He  striveth  to  know, 
To  unravel  the  Mind 
That  veileth  in  horror : 
He  wills  to  adore. 
In  wisdom  he  walketh 
And  loveth  his  kind ; 
His  labouring  breath 
Would  keep  evermore: 

Then  he  hideth  his  face ; — 
Whence  he  came  to  pass  away 
Where  all  is  forgot, 
Unmade — lost  for  aye 
With  the  things  that  are  not. 


He  dreameth  of  beauty, 
He  seeks  to  create 
Fairer  and  fairer 
To  vanquish  his  Fate; 
No  hindrance  he 
No  curse  will  brook, 
He  maketh  a  law 
No  ill  shall  be: 

Then  he  hideth  his  face; — 
Whence  he  came  to  pass  away 
Where  all  is  forgot, 
Unmade — lost  for  aye 
With  the  things  that  are  not. 
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VIII 

Rejoice,  ye  dead,  where'er  your  spirits  dwell, 
Rejoice  that  yet  on  earth  your  fame  is  bright, 
And  that  your  names,  remembered  day  and  night, 
Live  on  the  lips  of  those  who  love  you  well. 

'Tis  ye  that  conquer'd  have  the  powers  of  Hell 
Each  with  the  special  grace  of  your  delight ; 
Ye  are  the  world's  creators,  and  by  might 
Alone  of  Heavenly  love  ye  did  excel. 

Now  ye  are  starry  names 
Behind  the  sun  ye  climb 
To  light  the  glooms  of  Time 
With  deathless  flames. 
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IX 


Open  for  me  the  gates  of  delight, 

The  gates  of  the  garden  of  man's  desire  j 

Where  spirits  touched  by  heavenly  fire 

Have  planted  the  trees  of  life. — 
Their  branches  in  beauty  are  spread, 

Their  fruit  divine 
To  the  nations  is  given  for  bread, 

And  crushed  into  wine. 

To  thee,  O  man,  the  sun  his  truth  hath  given ; 
The  moon  hath  whisperM  in    love  her    silvery 

dreams ; 
Night  hath  unlockt  the  starry  heaven, 
The  sea  the  trust  of  his  streams : 
And  the  rapture  of  woodland  spring 

Is  stay'd  in  its  flying ; 

And  Death  cannot  sting 

Its  beauty  undying. 

Fear  and  Pity  disentwine 
Their  aching  beams  in  colours  fine; 
Pain  and  woe  forego  their  might. 
After  darkness  thy  leaping  sight, 
After  dumbness  thy  dancing  sound, 
After  fainting  thy  heavenly  flight, 
After  sorrow  thy  pleasure  crowned  : 
O  enter  the  garden  of  thy  delight, 
Thy  solace  is  found. 
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X 

To  us,  O  Queen  of  sinless  grace, 
Now  at  our  prayer  unveil  thy  face : 
Awake  again  thy  beauty  free ; 
Return  and  make  our  Graces  three. 
And  with  our  thronging  strength  to  the  ends  of 

the  earth 
Thy  myriad-voiced  loveliness  go  forth, 

To  lead  o'er  all  the  world's  wide  ways 
God's  everlasting  praise, 
And  every  heart  inspire 
With  the  joy  of  man  in  the  beauty  of  Love's  desire. 


FINIS 


THE    FAIR    BRASS 

An  efiigy  of  brass 
Trodden  by  careless  feet 
Of  worshippers  that  pass. 
Beautiful  and  complete, 

Lieth  in  the  sombre  aisle 
Of  this  old  church  unwreckt, 
And  still  from  modern  style 
Shielded  by  kind  neglect. 

It  shows  a  warrior  arm'd : 
Across  his  iron  breast 
His  hands  by  death  are  charmed 
To  leave  his  sword  at  rest, 

Wherewith  he  led  his  men 
O'ersea,  and  smote  to  hell 
The  astonisht  Saracen, 
Nor  doubted  he  did  well. 

Would  we  could  teach  our  sons 
His  trust  in  face  of  doom, 
Or  give  our  bravest  ones 
A  comparable  tomb  : 
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Such  as  to  look  on  shrives 
The  heart  of  half  its  care ; 
So  in  each  line  survives 
The  spirit  that  made  it  fair, 

So  fair  the  characters, 
With  which  the  dusty  scroll, 
That  tells  his  title,  stirs 
A  requiem  for  his  soul. 

Yet  dearer  far  to  me, 
And  brave  as  he  are  they, 
Who  fight  by  land  and  sea 
For  England  at  this  day; 

Whose  vile  memorials, 
In  mournful  marbles  gilt, 
Deface  the  beauteous  walls 
By  growing  glory  built. 

Heirs  of  our  antique  shrines, 
Sires  of  our  future  fame, 
Whose  starry  honour  shines 
In  many  a  noble  name 

Across  the  deathful  days, 
Link'd  in  the  brotherhood 
That  loves  our  country's  praise, 
And  lives  for  heavenly  good. 


NOVEMBER 


The  lonely  season  in  lonely  lands,  when  fled 
Are  half  the  birds,  and  mists  lie  low,  and  the  sun 
Is  rarely  seen,  nor  strayeth  far  from  his  bed ; 
The  short  days  pass  unwelcomed  one  by  one. 

Out  by  the  ricks  the  mantled  engine  stands 
Crestfallen,  deserted, — for  now  all  hands 
Are  told  to  the  plough, — and  ere  it  it  is  dawn 

appear 
The  teams  following  and  crossing  far  and  near, 
As  hour  by  hour  they  broaden  the  brown  bands 
Of  the  striped  fields  ;  and  behind  them  firk  and 

prance 
The  heavy  rooks,  and  daws  grey-pated  dance: 
Or  awhile,  surmounting  a  crest  against  the  sky, 
Pictured  a  whole  team  stands,  or  now  near  by 
Above  the  lane  they  shout  lifting  the  share, 
By  the  trim  hedgerow  bloom'd  with  purple  air; 
Where,  under  the  thorns,  dead  leaves  in  huddle  lie 
Packed  by  the  gales  of  Autumn,  and  in  and  out 
The  small  wrens  glide 
With  a  happy  note  of  cheer, 
And  yellow  amorets  flutter  above  and  about, 
Gay,  familiar  in  fear. 
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And  now,  if  the  night  shall  be  cold,  across  the  sky 

Linnets  and  twites,  in  small  flocks  helter-skelter, 

All  the  afternoon  to  the  gardens  fly, 

From  thistle-pastures  hurrying  to  gain  the  shelter 

Of  American  rhododendron  or  cherry-laurel : 

And  here  and  there,  near  chilly  setting  of  sun, 

In  an  isolated  tree  a  congregation 

Of  starlings  chatter  and  chide, 

Thickset  as  summer  leaves,  in  garrulous  quarrel : 

Suddenly  they  hush  as  one, — 

The  tree  top  springs, — 

And  off,  with  a  whirr  of  wings, 

They  fly  by  the  score 

To  the  holly-thicket,  and  there  with  myriads  more 

Dispute  for  the  roosts ;  and  from  the  unseen  nation 

A  babel  of  tongues,  like  running  water  unceasing, 

Makes  live  the  wood,  the  flocking  cries  increasing, 

Wrangling  discordantly,  incessantly, 

While  falls  the  night  on  them  self-occupied ; 

The  long  dark  night,  that  lengthens  slow, 

Deepening  with  Winter  to  starve  grass  and  tree, 

And  soon  to  bury  in  snow 

The  Earth,  that,  sleeping  'neath  her  frozen  stole, 

Shall  dream  a  dream  crept  from  the  sunless  pole 

Of  how  her  end  shall  be. 


THE    SOUTH    WIND 


The  south  wind  rose  at  dusk  of  the  winter  day, 
The  warm  breath  of  the  western  sea 
Circling  wrapp'd  the  isle  with  his  cloke  of  cloud, 
And  it  now  reach'd  even  to  me,  at  dusk  of  the  day, 
And  moan'd  in  the  branches  aloud : 
While  here  and  there,  in  patches  of  dark  space, 
A  star  shone  forth  from  its  heavenly  place, 
As  a  spark  that  is  borne  in  the  smoky  chase ; 
And,  looking  up,  there  fell  on  my  face — 
Could  it  be  drops  of  rain 
Soft  as  the  wind,  that  fell  on  my  face  ? 
Gossamers  light  as  threads  of  the  summer  dawn, 
Suck'd  by  the  sun  from  midmost  calms  of  the  main, 
From  groves  of  coral  islands  secretly  drawn, 
O'er  half  the  round  of  earth  to  be  driven, 
Now  to  fall  on  my  face 
In  silky  skeins  spun  from  the  mists  of  heaven. 

2 

Who  art  thou,  in  wind  and  darkness  and  soft 
rain 
Thyself  that  robest,  that  bendest  in  sighing  pines 
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To  whisper  thy  truth  ?  that  usest  for  signs 

A  hurried  glimpse  of  the  moon,  the  glance  of  a 

star 
In  the  rifted  sky? 
Who  art  thou,  that  with  thee  I 
Woo  and  am  wooed  ? 

That  robing  thyself  in  darkness  and  soft  rain 
Choosest  my  chosen  solitude, 
Coming  so  far 
To  tell  thy  secret  again, 
As  a  mother  her  child,  in  her  folding  arm 
Of  a  winter  night  by  a  flickering  fire, 
Telleth  the  same  tale  o'er  and  o'er 
With  gentle  voice,  and  I  never  tire, 
So  imperceptibly  changeth  thy  charm, 
As  Love  on  buried  ecstasy  buildeth  his  tower, 
— Like  as  the  stem  that  beareth  the  flower 
By  trembling  is  knit  to  power ; — 
Ah !  long  ago 

In  thy  first  rapture  I  renounced  my  lot, 
The  vanity,  the  despondency  and  the  woe, 
And  seeking-  thee  to  know 
Well  was't  for  me,  and  evermore 
I  am  thine,  I  know  not  what. 


For  me  thou  seekest  ever,  me  wondering  a  day 
In  the  eternal  alternations,  me 
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Free  for  a  stolen  moment  of  chance 

To  dream  a  beautiful  dream 

In  the  everlasting  dance 

Of  speechless  worlds,  the  unsearchable  scheme, 

To  me  thou  findest  the  way, 

Me  and  whomsoe'er 

I  have  found  my  dream  to  share 

Still  with  thy  charm  encircling;  even  to-night 

To  me  and  my  love  in  darkness  and  soft  rain 

Under  the  sighing  pines  thou  comest  again, 

And  staying  our  speech  with  mystery  of  delight. 

Of  the  kiss  that  I  give  a  wonder  thou  makest, 

And  the  kiss  that  I  take  thou  takest. 
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The  day  begins  to  droop, — 

Its  course  is  done : 
But  nothing  tells  the  place 

Of  the  setting  sun. 

The  hazy  darkness  deepens, 

And  up  the  lane 
You  may  hear,  but  cannot  see, 

The  homing  wain. 

An  engine  pants  and  hums 
In  the  farm  hard  by: 

Its  lowering  smoke  is  lost 
In  the  lowering  sky. 

The  soaking  branches  drip, 
And  all  night  through 

The  dropping  will  not  cease 
In  the  avenue. 

A  tall  man  there  in  the  house 
Must  keep  his  chair: 

He  knows  he  will  never  again 
Breathe  the  spring  air : 
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His  heart  is  worn  with  work ; 

He  is  giddy  and  sick 
If  he  rise  to  go  as  far 

As  the  nearest  rick : 

He  thinks  of  his  morn  of  life, 

His  hale,  strong  years ; 
And  braves  as  he  may  the  night 

Of  darkness  and  tears. 


FINIS 


NOTES. — On  p.  22,  line  9.  Fern  and  fawn  is  from 
Sidney  Lanier. — P.  26,  line  9.  Fire  is  passion.  Line  10. 
Is  pity. — P.  28,  2nd  stanza.  The  meaning  here  having 
been  mistaken  by  critics,  I  have  put  next  after  the  Ode,  a 
poeffi  called  "The  Fair  Brass,"  -which  deals  with  the  same 
idea. — P.  32.  The  four  first  lines  are  from  "The  Growth 
of  Love." — P.  39.  The  South  Wind.  This  Poem  appeared 
in  The  Pageant,  Christmas ,  1895. 
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CHRIST    IN    HADES 


A    PHANTASY 


Keen  as  a  blinded  man,  at  dawn  awake, 
Smells  in  the  dark  the  cold  odour  of  earth ; 
Eastward  he  turns  his  eyes,  and  over  him 
A  dreadful  freshness  exquisitely  breathes ; 
The  room  is  brightening,  even  his  own  face ! 
So  the  excluded  ghosts  in  Hades  felt 
A  waft  of  early  sweet,  and  heard  the  rain 
Of  Spring  beginning  over  them ;  they  all 
Stood  still,  and  in  each  other's  faces  looked. 
And  restless  grew  their  queen  Persephone ; 
Who,  like  a  child,  dreading  to  be  observed 
By  awful  Dis,  threw  little  glances  down 
Toward  them,  and   understood  them  with  her 

eyes. 
Perpetual  dolour  had  as  yet  but  drooped 
The  corners  of  her  mouth ;  and  in  her  hand 
She  held  a  bloom  that  had  on  earth  a  name. 
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Quickly  she  whispered  :    "  Come,  my  Hermes, 

come ! 
'Tis   time  to  fetch  me !     Ah,  through  all  my 

veins 
The  sharpness  of  the  spring  returns :  I  hear 
The  stalk  revive  with  sap,  and  the  first  drops 
On  green  illumined  grass ;  now  over  me 
The  blades  are  growing  fast ;  I  cannot  rest. 
He  comes,  he  comes !    Yet  with  how  slow  a  step, 
Who  used  to  run  along  a  sunny  gust ! 
And  O  a  withered  wreath  !  no  roses  now 
Dewy  from  paradise.     Surely  not  his 
Those  earnest  eyes,  that  ragged  hair ;  his  face, 
Was  glad  and  cold.     This  is  no  god  at  all, 
Only  some  grieving  human  shade,  with  hands  • 
Unsightly,  and  the  eager  Furies  wheel 
Over  him !  "     Slowly  to  her  side  her  arms 
Had  fallen ;  Christ  with  grave  eyes  looks  on  her. 
Her  young  mouth  trembled  fast,  and  from  her 

hand 
With  serious  face  she  let  the  earthly  flower 
Drop  down ;  then,  stretching  out  her  arms,  she 

said : 
<c  O  all  fresh  out  of  beautiful  sunlight ! 
Thine  eyes  are  still  too  dazed  to  see  us  clear. 
Was  it  not  difficult  to  come  away 
Straight   from    the    greenness    to  the   dimness  ? 

Now 
It  is  the  time  of  tender,  opening  things. 
Above  my  head  the  fields  murmur  and  wave, 
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And  breezes  are  just  moving  the  clear  heat. 
O  the  mid-noon  is  trembling  on  the  corn, 
On  cattle  calm,  and  trees  in  perfect  sleep. 
And   hast   thou   empty   come?     Hast   thou  not 

brought 
Even  a  blossom  with  the  noise  of  rain 
And  smell  of  earth  about  it,  that  we  all 
Might  gather  round  and  whisper  over  it  ? 
At  one  wet  blossom  all  the  dead  would  feel  ! 
O  thou  beginning  to  glide  here  a  shadow, 
Soon  shalt  thou  know  how  much  it  seems  to  us, 
In  miserable  dim  magnificence, 
To  feel  the  snowdrop  growing  over  us  ! 
That  barren  crown  !   but  now  it  was  a  wreath. 
These  gusts  of  Hell  have  blown  it  into  thorn  ! 
If  thou  canst  bear  it  yet,  O  speak  to  me 
Of  the  blue  noon,  of  breezes  and  of  rivers ! " 

A  wonderful  stillness  stopped  her ;   like  to  trees 
Motionless  in  an  ecstasy  of  rain, 
So  the  tall  dead  stood  drooping  around  Christ, 
Under  the  falling  peace  intensely  still 5 
And  some  in  slow  delight  their  faces  raised 
Upwards ;   but  soon,  like  leaves,  duly  released, 
Tormented  phantoms,  ancient  injured  shades, 
Sighing  began  downward  to  drift  and  glide 
Toward  him,  and  unintelligibly  healed 
Lingered,  with  closing  eyes  and  parting  lips. 
Agamemnon  bowed  over,  and  from  his  wheel 
Ixion  staggered  to  his  feet  all  blind. 
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Over  the  head  of  Jesus  the  whole  sky 

Of  pain  began  to  drive :  old  punishments 

Diswreathing  drooped,  and  legendary  dooms 

Dispersing  hung,  and  lurid  history  streamed. 

But  he  against  that  flying  sky  remained 

Placid  with  power ;  in  silence  stood  the  dead, 

Gazing ;  only  was  heard  that  river  steal, 

The  listless  ripple  of  Oblivion. 

Then  an  Athenian  ghost  stood  out  and  spoke. 

cc  I  fear  to  speak  to  thee,  while  these  my  eyes 

Behold  our  great  life  interrupted  pause. 

That  was  our  sky,  that  passes:  and  I  miss 

The  busy  sound  of  water,  and  of  stone ; 

And  sorrows  that  we  thought  perpetual 

1  see  suspended,  and  amid  them  thee 

Gentle,  and  all  injured.     Art  thou  a  god 

Easily  closing  all  these  open  eyes, 

And   hast  not  spoken  word?     Thou  hast   not 

played 
Monotonously  as  rain,  inducing  sleep : 
Thou  comest  without  lute,  yet  hast  thou  power 
To  charm  the  fixed  melancholy  of  spirits  ? 
Art  thou  a  god  ?     Then  guide  us  to  the  air, 
To  trees  and  rivers,  that  peculiar  light 
Which  even  now  is  squandered  on  the  beasts. 
Canst  thou  not  make  the  primrose  venture  up 
Or  bring  the  gentlest  shower  ?     O  pity  us ; 
For  I  would  ask  of  thee  only  to  look 
Upon  the  wonderful  sunlight,  and  to  smell 
Earth  in  the  rain.     Is  not  the  labourer, 
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Returning  heavy  through  the  August  sheaves 
Against  the  setting  sun,  who  gladly  smells 
His  supper  from  the  opening  door,  is  he 
Not  happier  than  these  melancholy  kings  ? . 
How  good  it  is  to  live,  even  at  the  worst ! 
God  was  so  lavish  to  us  once,  but  here 
He  hath  repented,  jealous  of  his  beams. 
Just  as  a  widower,  that  dreaming  holds 
His  dead  wife  in  his  arms,  not  wondering, 
So  natural  it  appears ;  then  starting  up 
With  trivial  words,  or  even  with  a  jest, 
Then  realises  all  the  uncoloured  dawn, 
And  near  his  head  the  young  bird  in  the  leaves 
Stirring ;  not  less,  nor  otherwise  do  we 
Want  in  this  colourless  country  the  warm  earth. 
Yet  how  shall  we  in  thy  tormented  face 
Believe  ?     Thou  comest  from  the  glistening  sun 
As  out  of  some  great  battle,  nor  hast  thou 
The  beautiful  ease  of  the  untroubled  gods. 
Most  strong  are  they,  for  they  are  joyous  cold. 
Thou  art  not  happy !     We  can  trust  thee  not. 
How  wilt  thou  lead  with  feet  already  pierced  ? 
And  if  we  ask  thy  hand,  see,  it  is  torn ! 

But  when  he  had  spoken,  Christ  no  answer  made. 

Upon  his  hands  in  uncouth  gratitude 

Great  prisoners  muttering  fawned :   behind  them 

stood 
Dreadful  suspended  business,  and  vast  life 
Pausing,  dismantled  piers,  and  naked  frames. 
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And  further,  shapes  from  obscure  troubles  loosed, 
Like  mist  descended :  on  the  horizon  last, 
The  piled  tremendous  firmament  collapsed, 
With  dazzling  pains,  and  solemn  sorrows  white. 

Then  stole  a  woman  up  to  him,  and  said : 
"  Although  I  know  thee  not,  yet  can  I  tell 
That  only  a  great  love  hath  brought  thee  hither. 
Didst  thou  so  ail  in  brightness,  and  couldst  not 

rest 
For  thinking  of  some  woman  ?     Was  thy  bed 
So  empty,  cold  thy  hearth,  and  aimless  glides 
Thy  wife  amidst  us?     Whom  then  dost  thou 

seek  ? 
For  see,  we  are  so  changed:   thou  wouldst  not 

know 
The  busy  form  that  moved  about  thy  fire. 
She  has  no  occupation,  and  no  care, 
No  little  tasks.     O  we  had  pleasant  homes. 
And  often  we  remember  husbands  dear, 
That  were  most  kind,  and  wonder  after  them. 
My  little  children  !     Who  sings  to  them  now  ? 
Return  then  to  the  earth  !    Thou  canst  not  fetch 
Thy  drooping  listless  woman  to  the  air. 
Thou'lt  have  no  comfort  out  of  her  at  all. 
Yet  say,  perhaps  thou  hast  but  lately  died, 
And  wanderest  here  unburied  ?     Restless  seem 
Those  eyes  j  ah,  on  thy  body  thou  dost  feel 
The  bird  settling  ?     Hath  no  friend  covered  up 
Thy  limbs,  or  do  they  fall  with  falling  waves?" 
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But  one  broke  in  on  her  with  eager  words. 

"  See  how  we  live  along  exhausted  streams, 

Eluding  forests,  and  dispersing  hills ; 

O  but  I  gloried  and  drank  and  wept  and  laughed  ? 

Give  me  again  great  life!     To  dare,  to  enjoy, 

To  explore,  never  to  tire,  to  be  alive, 

And  full  of  blood,  and  young,  to  risk,  to  love  ! 

The  bright  glory  of  after-battle  wine, 

The  flushed  recounting  faces,  the  stern  hum 

Of  burnished  armies,  thrill  of  unknown  seas  !  n 

As  he  was  speaking,  slowly  all  the  dead 

The  melancholy  attraction  of  Jesus  felt ; 

And  millions,  like  a  sea,  wave  upon  wave, 

Heaved  dreaming  to  that  moonlight  face,  or  ran 

In  wonderful  long  ripples,  sorrow-charmed. 

Toward  him  in  faded  purple,  pacing  came 

Dead  emperors,  and  sad  unflattered  kings  ; 

Unlucky  captains  listless  armies  led ; 

Poets  with  music  frozen  on  their  lips, 

Toward  the  pale  Brilliance  sighed ;  until  at  last 

Antiquity,  like  evening  gathering, 

With  mild  and  starry  faces,  gradually 

Had  stolen  up.     Glimmering  all  the  dead 

Looked  upon  Jesus ;  as  they  stood,  some  thought 

Spread  from  the  furthest  edges  like  a  breeze, 

Till  like  a  leafy  forest,  the  huge  host 

Whispered  together,  bending  all  one  way 

Toward  him  j  and  then  ensued  a  stillness  deep. 

But  suddenly  the  form  of  Jesus  stirred ; 

And  all  the  dead  stirred  with  him  suddenly. 
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He  shuddered  in  a  rapture ;  and  from  his  eyes 
They  felt  returning  agonies  of  hope. 
As  men,  flame-wrapped,  hither  and  thither  run, 
To  rid  them,  or  fall  headlong  to  the  ground ; 
The  dead,  caught  in  intolerable  hope, 
Hither  and  hither  burning  rushed,  or  fell 
Imploring  him  to  leave  them  cold ;  but  Christ 
Came  through  them :  leading  irresistibly 
Not  western  spirits  alone :  but  all  that  world 
Was  up  !  and  after  him  in  passion  swept 
Dead  Asia,  murmuring,  and  the  buried  North  I 

But  in  his  path  a  lonely  spirit  stood ; 

A  Roman,  he  who  from  a  greater  Greek 

Borrowed  as  beautifully  as  the  moon 

The  fire  of  the  sun :  fresh  come  he  was,  and  still 

Deaf  with  the  sound  of  Rome :  forward  he  came 

Softly ;  a  human  tear  had  not  yet  dried. 

"  Whither,"  he  said,  "  O  whither  dost  thou  lead 

In  such  a  calm  all  these  embattled  dead  ? 

Almost  I  could  begin  to  sing  again, 

To  see  these  nations  burning  run  through  Hell, 

Magnificently  anguished,  by  the  grave 

Untired ;  and  this  last  March  against  the  Powers. 

Who  would  more  gladly  follow  thee  than  I  ? 

But  over  me  the  human  trouble  comes. 

Dear  gladiator  pitted  against  Fate, 

I  fear  for  thee :  around  thee  is  the  scent 

Of  over-beautiful,  quick-fading  things, 

The  pang,  the  gap,  the  briefness,  all  the  dew, 
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Tremble,  and  suddenness  of  earth  :  I  must 
Remember  young  men  dead  in  their  hot  bloom, 
The  sweetness  of  the  world  edged  like  a  sword, 
The  melancholy  knocking  of  those  waves, 
The  deep  unhappiness  of  winds,  the  light 
That  comes  on  things  we  never  more  shall  see. 
Yet  I  am  thrilled :  thou  seemest  like  the  bourne 
Of  all  our  music,  of  the  hinting  night, 
Of  souls  under  the  moonlight  opening." 
Now  after  speaking,  he  bowed  down  his  head, 
Faltered,  and  shed  wet  tears  in  the  vain  place. 
And  Christ  half  turned,  and  with  grave,  open  eyes, 
Looked  on  him :  but  behind  there  was  a  sound 
Of  vast  impatience,  and  the  murmurous  chafe 
Of  captains  sick  for  war  ;  and  poets  shone 
All  dreaming  bright,  and  fiery  prophets,  seized 
With  gladness,  boded  splendid  things ;  and  scarred 
Heroes,  as  desperate  men,  that  see  no  path, 
Yet  follow  a  riddled  memorable  flag, 
Pressed  close  upon  that  leader  world-engraved. 
But  he  began  to  pace  with  slower  step, 
With  wandering  gaze,  still  hesitating  more ; 
Then  stayed,  and  on  his  last  foot  strongly  leaned. 

Faintly  the  air  bore  to  him  blood  he  knew 
His  gentle  eyes  hither  and  thither  roved. 
The  Furies  rose  ejaculating  fast, 
And  circled  nearer  o'er  the  limitless  dead, 
Who  paused,  all  whispering :  before  them  hung 
Still  unredeemed  Prometheus  from  his  crag ; 
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His  limbs  impaled :    then  stood  the  Son  of  Man, 
And  seemed  almost  about  to  speak ;  the  dead 
In  silence  upward  gazed.     The  Titan's  face 
Through   passing  storms  leaps  out  in   dazzling 

pain 
Momently  on  them,  and  his  tone  returns 
Fitfully  through  the  gusting  hurricane. 
"  Stay,  mighty  dreamer,  though  thou  comest  on 
Attracting  all  the  dead,  to  thy  deep  charm 
Resigned  and  bright ;  yet  stay,  and  look  on  me ! 
Do  I  not  trouble  thee  ?     Dost  thou  not  swerve 
Smelling  my  kindred  blood  on  the  great  track  ? 
Full  in  thy  path  I  menace.     After  me 
Canst  thou  go  on  ? "    The  storm  carried  his  voice 
From  them,  and  veiled  with  rushing  hail  his  face. 
Then  many  unbound  heroes  toward  him  ran, 
Going  with  great  dumb  gestures  between  him 
And  Christ ;   and  in  their  leader's  face  looked  up 
Beseeching  him  their  brother  to  release ; 
Then  they  refrained,  all  motionless :  and  now 
The  Titan  bowed,  coming  upon  them,  and  seemed 
Falling  to  carry  with  him  all  the  crag 
Down  on  them :  over  the  dead  host  he  cried : 
"  Lo  all  these  ancient  prisoners  released  ! 
Did  I  not  feel  them  everywhere  come  down 
Easily  from  immortal  torment?  yet 
I,  I  alone,  while  all  came  down  from  woe, 
Still  striving,  could  not  wrench  away  these  limbs. 
O  Christ,  canst  thou  a  nail  move  from  these  feet, 
Thou  who  art  standing  in  such  love  of  me  ? 
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Thy  hands  are  too  like  mine  to  undo  these  bonds, 

Brother,  although  the  dead  world  follow  thee, 

Deep-fascinated:  love  hath  marred  us  both, 

And  one  yearning,  as  wide  as  is  the  world. 

O  how  thy  power  leaves  thee  at  this  cross  ! 

Prepare  thee  for  the  anguish  !    Thou  shalt  know 

Trouble  so  exquisite,  that  from  his  wheel 

Happy  Ixion  shall  spare  tears  for  thee  j 

And  thou  shalt  envy  me  my  shadowy  crag 

And  softly-feeding  vulture.     Thou  shalt  stand 

Gazing  for  ever  on  the  earth,  and  watch 

How  fast  thy  words  incarnadine  the  world  ! 

That  I  know  all  things  is  my  torment ;  nothing, 

That  ever  shall  befall,  to  me  is  new  : 

Already  I  have  suffered  it  far-off; 

And  on  the  mind  the  poor  event  appears 

The  pale  reflexion  of  some  ancient  pang. 

Yet  I  foresee  dim  comfort,  and  discern 

A  bleak  magnificence  of  endless  hope. 

It  seems  that  even  thy  woe  shall  have  an  end. 

It  comes  upon  thee  !     O  prepare  thee  ;  ah, 

That  wailing,  those  young  cries,  this  smouldering 

smell ! 
I  see  the  dreadful  look  of  men  unborn. 
What  hast  thou  said,  that  all  the  air  blood  ?  " 

He  cried  with  nostril  shuddering  fast ;  and  Christ 
Moved  to  unbind  him ;  but  with  arm  outstretched 
Suddenly  stood.     A  scene  unrolling  stayed 
Him  who  had  easily  released  the  dead. 

B 
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He  knew  that  for  a  time  the  great  advance 
He  must  delay,  postponing  our  desire. 
The  earth  again  he  sees,  and  all  mankind 
Half  in  the  shining  sun  upright,  and  half 
Reposing  in  the  shadow  ;  deserts  and  towns, 
And  cloudy  mountains  and  the  trembling  sea, 
And  all  the  deeds  done  ;  and  the  spoken  words 
Distincl  he  hears  :  the  human  history 
Before  his  eyes  defiles  in  bright  sunbeams, 
An  endless  host  parading  past ;  whom  he, 
Their  leader  mild,  remorsefully  reviewed, 
And  had  no  joy  in  them,  although  aloud 
They  cried  his  name,  and  with  fierce  faces  glad 
Looked  up  to  him  for  praise,  all  murmuring  proud, 
And  bloody  trophies  toward  him  flourished  and 

waved  ; 
But  as  he  stood,  gazing,  from  time  to  time 
He  seemed  to  swerve,  as  though  his  hand  grew 

red, 
Or  move,  as  though  to  interrupt  some  sight. 

Now  when  the  dead  saw  that  he  must  not  stir, 
Absorbed,  with  wonder  gathering  in  his  eyes, 
They  came  about  him,  touching  him,  and  some 
Reminded  him,  and  looked  into  his  face. 
Others  in  patience  laid  them  down,  or  fell 
To  calling  him  sweet  earthly  names  :  at  last 
Waiting  the  signal  that  he  could  not  give, 
Wanting  the  one  word  that  he  might  not  speak, 
Seeing  he  stirred  not  once,  they  wandered  off, 
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And  gathering  into  groups,  yet  spoke  of  him  ; 
Then  to  despair  slowly  dispersed,  as  men 
Return  with  morning  to  the  accustomed  task. 
And  as  without  some  theatre,  so  friend 
Waited  for  friend,  and  speaking  of  that  scene, 
Into  the  ancient  sorrow  walked  away, 
Yet  many  could  not,  after  such  a  sight, 
At  once  retire,  but  must  from  time  to  time 
Linger  with  undetermining  bright  eyes. 
Now  at  each  parting  way  some  said  farewell, 
And  each  man  took  his  penance  up,  perhaps 
Less  easily  from  such  an  interval : 
The  vault  closed  back,  woe  upon  woe,  the  wheel 
Revolved,  the  stone  rebounded  ;  for  that  time 
Hades  her  interrupted  life  resumed. 


THE   APPARITION 


I 


My  dead  Love  came  to  me,  and  said : 
"  God  gives  me  one  hour's  rest, 

To  spend  upon  the  earth  with  thee : 
How  shall  we  spend  it  best  ?  " 

"  Why  as  of  old,"  I  said,  and  so 

We  quarrelled  as  of  old. 
But  when  I  turned  to  make  my  peace, 

That  one  short  hour  was  told. 


II 


Nine  nights  she  did  not  come  to  me 
The  heaven  was  filled  with  rain  j 

And  as  it  fell,  and  fell,  I  said, 
"  She  will  not  come  again." 

Last  night  she  came,  not  as  before, 

But  in  a  strange  attire  ; 
Weary  she  seemed,  and  very  faint, 

As  though  she  came  from  fire. 
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III 

She  is  not  happy  !     It  was  noon  •> 
The  sun  fell  on  my  head  : 

And  it  was  not  an  hour  in  which 
We  think  upon  the  dead. 

She  is  not  happy !     I  should  know 
Her  voice,  much  more  her  cry  ; 

And  close  beside  me  a  great  rose 
Had  just  begun  to  die. 

She  is  not  happy  !     As  I  walked, 

Of  her  I  was  aware  : 
She  cried  out,  like  a  creature  hurtj 

Close  by  me  in  the  air. 
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IV 

Under  the  trembling  summer  stars, 

I  turned  from  side  to  side  ; 
When  she  came  in  and  sat  with  me, 

As  though  she  had  not  died. 

And  she  was  kind  to  me  and  sweet, 

She  had  her  ancient  way  ; 
Remembered  how  I  liked  her  hand 

Amid  my  hair  to  stray. 

She  had  forgotten  nothing,  yet 
Older  she  seemed,  and  still : 

All  quietly  she  took  my  kiss, 
Even  as  a  mother  will. 

She  rose,  and  in  the  streak  of  dawn 

She  turned  as  if  to  go  : 
But  then  again  came  back  to  me  j 

My  eyes  implored  her  so ! 

She  pushed  the  hair  from  off  my  brow, 

And  looked  into  my  eyes. 
"  I  live  in  calm,"  she  said,  "  and  there 

Am  learning  to  be  wise." 

"  Why  grievest  thou  ?     I  pity  thee 

Still  turning  on  this  bed." 
u  And  art  thou  happy  ? "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Alas  !  "  she  sighed,  and  fled. 
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V 

I  woke  :  she  had  been  standing  by, 

With  wonder  on  her  face. 
She  came  toward  me,  very  bright, 

As  from  a  blessed  place. 

She  touched  me  not,  but  smiling  spoke, 

And  softly  as  before. 
"  They  gave  me  drink  from  some  slow  stream  ; 

I  love  thee  now  no  more," 


VI 


The  other  night  she  hurried  in, 
Her  face  was  wild  with  fear  : 

"  Old  friend,"  she  said,  "  I  am  pursued, 
May  I  take  refuge  here  ? " 


LYRICS 

I 

O  to  recall  ! 

What  to  recall  ? 

All  the  roses  under  snow  ? 

Not  these. 
Stars  that  toward  the  water  go  ? 

Not  these. 

O  to  recall  ! 

What  to  recall  ? 

All  the  greenness  after  rain  ? 

Not  this. 
Joy  that  gleameth  after  pain  ? 

Not  this. 

O  to  recall  ! 

What  to  recall  ? 

Not  the  greenness  nor  delight, 

Not  these  ; 
Not  the  roses  out  of  sight, 

Not  these. 

O  to  recall  ! 

What  to  recall  ? 

Not  the  star  in  waters  red, 

Not  this  : 
Laughter  of  a  girl  that's  dead, 

(3  this  ! 
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II 


I  in  the  greyness  rose  ; 

I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  one  dead. 

Then  to  the  chest  I  went, 

Where  lie  the  things  of  my  beloved  spread. 

Quietly  these  I  took  ; 

A  little  glove,  a  sheet  of  music  torn, 

Paintings,  ill-done  perhaps  ; 

Then  lifted  up  a  dress  that  she  had  worn. 

And  now  I  came  to  where 

Her  letters  are  ;  they  lie  beneath  the  rest ; 

And  read  them  in  the  haze  ; 

She  spoke  of  many  things,  was  sore  opprest. 

But  these  things  moved  me  not ; 

Not  when  she  spoke  of  being  parted  quite, 

Or  being  misunderstood, 

Or  growing  weary  of  the  world's  great  fight. 

Not  even  when  she  wrote 

Of  our  dead  child,  and  the  hand-writing  swerved  ; 

Not  even  then  I  shook  : 

Not  even  by  such  words  was  I  unnerved. 
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I  thought,  she  is  at  peace  ; 

Whither  the  child  is  gone,  she  too  has  passed. 

And  a  much  needed  rest 

Is  fallen  upon  her,  she  is  still  at  last. 

But  when  at  length  I  took 

From  under  all  those  letters  one  small  sheet, 

Folded  and  writ  in  haste  ; 

Why  did  my  heart  with  sudden  sharpness  beat  ? 

Alas,  it  was  not  sad  ! 

Her  saddest  words  I  had  read  calmly  o'er. 

Alas,  it  had  no  pain  ! 

Her  painful  words,  all  these  I  knew  before. 

A  hurried  happy  line  ! 

A  little  jest,  too  slight  for  one  so  dead : 

This  did  I  not  endure : 

Then  with  a  shuddering  heart  no  more  I  read. 


LYRICS 


III 

O  thou  art  put  to  many  uses,  sweet ! 

Thy  blood  will  urge  the  rose,  and  surge  in  Spring  ; 

But  yet !     .     .     . 

And  all  the  blue  of  thee  will  go  to  the  sky, 
And  all  thy  laughter  to  the  rivers  run ; 
But  yet !     .     .     . 

Thy  tumbling  hair  will  in  the  West  be  seen, 
And  all  thy  trembling  bosom  in  the  dawn  ; 
But  yet !     .     »     . 

Thy  briefness  in  the  dewdrop  shall  be  hung, 
And  all  the  frailness  of  thee  on  the  foam  j 
But  yet !     .     .     . 

Thy  soul  shall  be  upon  the  moonlight  spent, 
Thy  mystery  spread  upon  the  evening  mere. 
And  yet  !     .     .     . 
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AN    HOUR 

Never  can  God  together  put 
That  slight  and  sunny  hour  ; 

More  serious  things  are  in  His  sweep, 
But  this  beyond  His  power. 

Never  the  sunbeam  quite  as  then, 

Never  the  way  it  came  ! 
Never  thy  head  in  just  the  place, 

Never  thy  hand  the  same  ! 

The  sunbeam  was  not  over-bright, 

It  came  a  wonted  way, 
Thy  head  had  no  uncommon  droop  ; 

Thy  words  were  light  and  gay. 

Yet  dreadful  is  that  sunlight  now, 

Awful  that  droop  of  head. 
For  they  are  sacred  sudden  things, 

And  dear  as  are  the  dead. 
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A    FEAR 


0  Love,  the  earth  is  very  old, 
And  very  vast  the  sky  ; 

1  fear  for  thee,  now  thou  art  dead, 
To  lose  thee  utterly. 

0  Love,  I  tremble  when  the  heaven 
Sparkles,  and  rushes  back  ; 

1  fear  thy  little  human  face 

Eternally  to  lack. 

O  Love,  in  such  a  sight  thou  art 
So  small  a  thing  to  save  ; 

And  listen  !   how  between  us  sweeps 
The  roaring  trackless  grave  ! 


A    DREAM 

I  had  a  dream  of  her  last  night ; 

It  seemed  I  was  in  Hell  ; 
A  listless  river  past  me  went, 

Of  which  old  poets  tell. 

And  as  I  watched  the  slipping  stream, 

A  tress  of  woman's  hair 
Was  drifted  on  the  languid  wave, 

And  it  was  golden  fair. 
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IF    IT    MIGHT    BE  ! 


3* 


If  it  might  be  ! 

If  once  again, 

The  gush  of  sunlight  and  the  pain. 

If  it  might  be  ! 

If  it  might  be, 

I  would  forego 

This  twilight  settling  on  me  slow. 

If  it  might  be  ! 

If  it  might  be, 

They  would  not  please, 

These  quiet  fields  and  heavy  trees. 

If  it  might  be  ! 

If  it  might  be  ! 

I  would  not  pine 

With  wheeling  birds  and  dozing  kine, 

If  it  might  be  ! 

If  it  might  be  ! 

How  fast  they  tire 

The  level  land  and  peaceful  spire  ! 

If  it  might  be  ! 

If  it  might  be  ! 

O  sudden  sheen, 

The  rapture,  and  the  dripping  green  ! 

If  it  might  be  ! 
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MOTHER    AND    CHILD 

My  little  babe,  why  dost  thou  wail 
To  feel  the  air  ? 

Doth  all  the  brightness  make  thee  pale  ? 
Art  thou  aware 
Of  heavy  sighings  in  the  Sun, 
Thou  that  hast  not  learned  to  run  ? 
Look  up  high,  never  cry, 
Kiss  me,  kiss  me  ! 

Who  hath  warned  thee  in  the  womb  ? 

Thou  seem'st  to  know  ; 

Or  told  thee  stories  in  the  gloom 

Of  old  sorrow  ? 

Wilt  thou  drink  then  of  my  breast  ? 

Ah,  in  me  there  is  no  rest. 

Look  up  high,  never  cry, 
Kiss  me,  kiss  me  ! 

Must  thou  drink  ?     Too  much  of  me, 
Pretty  boy, 

Thou  takest  in  so  eagerly, 
Too  much  for  joy. 
O  then  gently  !     Why  so  fast 
But  of  me  to  drink  at  last  ? 
Look  up  high,  never  cry, 
Kiss  me,  kiss  me  ! 
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I 


The  watchers  in  the  everlasting  towers, 

Blind  watchers  of  bright  heaven,  the  bells  who  own 

No  changing  years,  but  the  unchanging  hours  — 

Listen  !     They  strike :  a  sinister  monotone 
Deep  as  all  time.    The  same  sound  and  who  hears 
Could  be  the  same,  did  she  not  hear  alone. 

Those  iron  tongues  have  portioned  out  our  years 
Indifferently,  with  fateful  rumours  blown 
About  the  solemn  spires  and  aery  tiers 

Of  clustered  pinnacles,  and  far  unknown 
Utterance  that  communes  with  the  void.     It  fills 
The  valley  broadening  round  their  ancient  throne, 
Out  to  the  edges  of  the  violet  hills. 
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II 


Again  that  hour  has  struck,  has  dropped  again 
Into  the  gulf  whence  nothing  may  resurge, 
Yet  lo  !  with  hollow  iteration  vain, 

Itself  the  phantom  and  the  thaumaturge, 
The  old  long-dead  inevitable  hour 
'Neath  the  emerging  stars  shall  re-emerge. 

Once  heedlessly,  as,  ignorant  of  their  power, 
A  wizard's  child  might  hear  such  dooming  spells 
As  make  the  dead  to  groan  and  brave  men  cower 

Muttering  hoarse  prayers,  so  have  I  heard  the  bells. 
Heard  in  the   green   hush  of  some  long-drawn 

bower, 
Walks  where  a  legendary  shade  compels 

Day  to  its  hue,  where  slow,  with  mirrored  tower, 
Garden  and  bridge  that  waver  as  it  goes, 
Cherwell  to  Isis  bears  its  meadowy  dower, 

Strewn  hawthorn  petals,  shatterings  of  the  rose : 
Serene  as  it  could  know  their  garland  bright 
Year  after  year  renews,  and  even  as  those, 

Brings  to  the  winding  wave  its  joyous  freight 
Of  eager  youth,  to  push  adventurous  prows 
Far  up  its  ancient  ways  with  new  delight, 
Or  dream  old  dreams  under  its  haunted  boughs. 
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III 


How  in  yon  high-walled  garden  has  mine  ear 
Hung  on  their  imminent  voices,  where  the  yew 
Darkens  above  each  grey  majestic  pier 

Of  the  antique  gate. 

'Tis  closed :  none  passes  thro', 
But  in  the  unfooted  mimic  theatre 
A  fountain  springs,  scattering  a  lonely  dew. 

This  was  a  child  of  music,  some  aver, 

In  olden  time,  and  here  men  pressed  around 

Her  throne  of  song.     But  one  that  loved  her, 

A  student,  who  in  pagan  books  had  found 
Strange  lore,  came  once  ghost-white  with  wrath 

and  love, 
And  sat  a  little  while  upon  the  ground, 

Hearing  men  whisper,  seeing  high  above 
The  slim  girl  sing ;  till  suddenly  upright 
He  leapt,  and  shrieked  out   stammering  words. 
The  grove 

Stood  on  the  instant  void,  silence  and  night 
Shrouded  it  up  ;  nor  was  one  left  to  show 
How  from  its  marble  urn  the  fountain  slight 
Arose  to  plain  the  loves  of  long  ago. 
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Time  was  this  formal  garden  seemed  our  own, 
So  world-forgot  and  beautiful ;  the  glow 
Of  its  great  flowers,  the  birds  that  as  alone 

Made  sparkling  sport  upon  the  fountain's  rim, 
Its  diamond  drip  into  the  pool,  o'ergrown 
With  iris  and  pale  reed,  the  skyey,  slim 

Poplar  that  still  October  turns  to  flame, 

All  was  our  own — the  couchant  monsters  grim 

Remember  it :  and  the  bells  sound  the  same. 


IV 

From  tower  to  tower  eternally  they  call, 
O'er  the  grey  windings  of  the  storied  town, 
Its  large  lawns,  set  in  many  a  time-rich  wall 

And  cool  with  broad   tree-shadows.      Floating 

down, 
Everywhere  have  I  listened  to  that  chime. 
Heard  it  high-laden  with  the  summer  crown 

Of  the  lone  reaches,  heard  it  when  the  rime 
Broidered  the  fretted  stone  and  flung  light  lace 
Of  silver  on  the  boughs,  when  winter's  prime 

Over  the  frozen  flood  in  whirling  race 
Swept  out  and  scattered  wide  our  joyous  crew, 
Like  birds  that  beat  some  viewless  bound  of  space 
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On  wheeling  wings;  till  deep  and  deeper  blue 
Gathered  on  Oxford  towers,  and  far  away, 
Ere  up  the  stream  in  swinging  line  we  flew, 
Through  the  black  trees  burned  out  the  crimson 
day. 


Hour  after  hour  most  ignorantly  I  heard. 
A  certain  night,  a  warm  and  obscure  night, 
On  a  dim  lawn  I  found  the  master-word. 

Dawn  and  high  day,  wan  visitings  of  light 
Out  of  the  haunting  moon,  come  to  the  bells, 
Heaven's  horologe  turns  in  their  darkling  sight. 

Blind  aeromancers,  from  their  hollow  cells 
Float  forth  the  eyeless  ghosts  of  all  hours  dead, 
With  voices  hidden  as  the  sigh  in  shells. 

The  living  hour  leaps  clangorous  overhead 

To  living  ears.     A  thin  ethereal 

Long  sound  pursues,  the  sweep  of  pinions  spread, 

Rushing  they  knew  not  whither,  and  the  call 
Of  the  oblivious  ghosts,  wild-whispering 
To  dust  of  unremembered  burial. 

But  I  have  heard  them,  since  with  folded  wing 
One  wandered  ghost  her  former  pathway  found, 
One  blind,  blind  ghost,  that  knew  not  anything 
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Of  change,  but  with  her  filmy  hair  enwound 
Mine    eyes,   and  closely   murmuring,   filled    my 

sense 
With  the  enchantment  of  that  fading  sound. 

Ah,  faded,  gone!     Yet  had  its  effluence 
Brooded  about  my  soul  and  learned  me  more, 
Had  not  ill-friending  Chance  scattered  it  hence, 

Dispersing  much  that  companied  of  yore 
A  spirit  the  world's  business  doth  subdue 
1  To  that  it  works  in.'     So  that  Hour  forbore 

To  come  again  and  whisper  all  she  knew. 
Young  was  she  yet,  and  taught  me  first  her  own 
Young  secret.    Hark  !    The  ancient  hours  renew 

Their  solemn  solitary  undertone; 

And  I  do  hear  them,  yet  as  one  who  hears 

A  talk  confused  in  a  tongue  half-known, 

With  hints  of  roaring  battle,  hopes  and  fears, 
And  festival  and  music  and  shrill  play, 
Of  loves  forgotten  and  forgotten  tears ; 

And  one  grey  murmur  under  arches  grey — 
The  sigh  of  cloistral  hours  that  fain  would  tell 
Of  how  they  stole  and  stole  long  lives  away, 
Issueless,  void,  alike,  innumerable. 
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VI 

I  hear  the  incantation  of  the  bells, 
And  since  that  Hour  made  me  her  neophyte, 
I  know  what  occult  power  within  them  dwells 
To  mock  at  Time's  inviolable  might. 

A  power  to  make  invisible  things  seen, 
And  tumult  calm  and  morning  in  dull  night, 
To  set  the  day  with  stars,  and  like  a  screen 

Rolled  back,  the  curtain  of  a  peopled  stage, 
Uplift  the  tenuous  moment's  painted  scene 
From  Life's  loud  pageant  and  mute  pilgrimage. 

VII 

Wherefore  in  ways  familiar,  I  behold 

Shapes  that  are  not  and  voiceless  greetings  greet ; 

And  often  when  the  sullen  midnight  tolled 

Makes  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  in  the  street, 
I  hear  not  these  but  other  footsteps  fall, 
In  the  hush  night  a  sound  of  many  feet. 

Away  !     Away  !      Ah,  whither  haste  they  all, 
Echoing  into  the  dark  so  crowdedly, 
And  scattering  there,  until  the  gradual 

Silence  resumes  them  ?     Yet  her  voices  cry 
'Away  ! '     From  shrine  and  sculptured  pinnacle 
The  crownless  images  make  chill  reply. 
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VIII 

The  bells  their  loud  unchanging  task  fulfil, 
Beating  upon  the  ear  and  on  the  brain 
With  a  remindful  resonance,  until 

Half  could  I  wish  their  oracles  again 
Silent  for  me,  as  once  they  were ;  and  yet 
More  than  remembrance  is  it  mortal  pain 

To  watch  that  still,  pursuing  sea,  whose  fret 
Washes  our  footsteps  out,  and  one  by  one, 
O'er  everything  we  were  and  would  regret, 
Sweeps  the  smooth  water  of  oblivion. 


IX 

(To  R.  B.,  1894.) 

Rather  their  incantation  still  sound  on ! 

As  on  a  certain  morn,  let  them  repeat 

Fair  hours  and  bring  you  back  who  both  are  gone. 

There  was  a  summer  silence  in  the  street, 
Where  half  the  shouldering  gables  caught  the  sun, 
Your  bloomy  window  fragrant  in  the  heat. 

Methought  'twas  but  a  little  way  to  run 

To  cross  your  threshold,  then  a  shadowy  space, 

Reach  the  gay  garden  and  yourself  and  one 
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Standing  amid  her  flowers.  In  many  a  place 
Does  this  white  moon  of  May  find  multitude 
Of  flowers  more  beautiful  than  her  own  face : 

What    long    glades    pale   with    hawthorn,  what 

bedewed 
Soft  slopes  o'erspangled  with  the  cowslip's  sheen, 
And  nested  primroses,  a  late  lone  brood ! 

Through  nets  of  delicate  shadow  she  hath  seen 
The  sea-blue  splendour  of  wild-hyacinths  spread 
Up  Wytham  woods,  under  the  first  fresh  green ; 

O'er  foamy  orchards  her  young  light  is  shed, 
And  flash  of  wilding  blossom  and  the  pride 
Of  country  gardens,  richly  tapestried 

With  royal  tulips  sumptuously  dyed, 

Purple  and  gold  and  sanguine,  striped  and  smeared, 

Or  pure  in  their  keen  colour  as  a  bride 

Is  in  her  whiteness.     Yet  as  oft  she  peered 
Over  the  black  tower,  smiling  silverly, 
In  yonder  strip  of  city  earth  appeared 

As  crowded  wealth  of  flowers  as  she  might  see 
By  ample  lawns  o'erflowed  with  ministrant  air, 
Or  hollow  coverts  none  explore  save  she. 

For  once  it  had  your  blithe  and  debonnair 
And  c  lucky-fingered  '  lady,  eve  and  morn 
To  visit  every  bloom  with  happy  care. 
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She  was  a  votary  of  that  later  born 

Young  Muse,  whom  not  less  holy  than  the  nine, 

Some  brown-haired  Dryad  bore  to  the  unshorn 

Bright  god ;  who  now  a  hierophant  divine, 
Comes  treading  with  fair  feet  invisible, 
Choosing  herself  the  priestess  and  the  shrine. 

Such  was  that  clear-eyed  lady,  who  knew  well 
Out  of  the  earth's  dark  homes  to  call  up  store 
Of  heaven-bright  beauty,  and  a  wafting  smell 

Sweeter  than  incense.     All  the  bells  restore, 
Even  to  the  noontide  shadow  where  we  read 
Those  ardent  leaves,  plucked  from  a  heart's  live 
core: 

Flower-heart,  whose  burning  petals  wide  dispread, 

With  scarlet  ruin  did  enrich  the  mould, 

Where  still  they  glow,  though  long  the  flower  is 

dead. 
Tranquil  and  far,  with  murmur  manifold, 
On  Autumn  eves  the  bells  their  power  resume, 
Lone  in  the  quiet  sunset's  waning  gold. 

They  conjure  up  a  green  embowered  room, 
Where  through  the  open  casement  there  would 

swing 
A  sound  of  bells  into  the  fire-lit  gloom. 

Oft  have  they  chid  me  there,  late  lingering, 
Warm  in  its  lady's  gracious  atmosphere, 
While  easily  as  flames  or  fountains  spring, 
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That  sparkling  spirit  of  yours  threw  out  its  clear 
Lightnings  of  mirth,  and  the  swift  talk  would  flit 
Flashing  its  wings  through  laughter  everywhere. 

How  small  a  boon  I  brought  you  for  your  wit ! 
Only  perchance  some  woodbine  wreath  of  song, 
Or  hedgerow  tale,  dark  though  you  smiled  on  it. 

And  even  as  I  musing  passed  along 
That  street,  you  laid  her  to  her  near  repose. 
Hush  !     There  are  griefs  that   grief  itself  may 
wrong. 

Yet  since  I  brought  no  garland  such  as  blows 
In  dewy  iMay,  for  her  that  loved  the  May, 
From  other   fields,   where   Herb   Remembrance 
grows, 

I  bring  the  unsheaved  harvest  of  the  way ; 
Its  purple  leaves  some  dimmer  dews  immerse, 
I  pluck,  and  on  your  living  breast  I  lay 
The  coronal  of  this  Autumnal  verse. 
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O  come  across  the  hillside,  the  April  month  is 

here, 
The  lamb-time,  the  lark-time,  the  child-time  of 

the  year. 
The  wren  sings  on  the  sallow, 
The  lark  above  the  fallow, 
The  birds  sing  everywhere, 
With  whistle  and  with  holloa 
The  labourers  follow 
The  shining  share, 
And  sing  upon  the  hillside  in  the  seed-time  of 

the  year. 

O  come  into  the  hollow,  for  Eastertide  is  here, 
And  pale  below  the  hillside  the  budding  palms 

appear. 
The  silver  buds  a-blowing 
Their  yellow  bloom  are  showing 
To  woo  the  bee ; 
The  bee  awhile  yet  drowses, 
But  the  drunken  moth  carouses 
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All  night  upon  the  tree, 

And  dreams  there  in  the  dawning  of  the  Spring- 
time of  the  year. 

O   come  into  the  woodland,  the   primroses  are 

here, 
And  down  in  the  woodland  beneath  the  grasses 

sere, 
As  in  a  wide  dominion. 


How  many  a  pretty  minion 
Of  Spring  to-day, 
Where  warm  the  sunshine  passes 
Thro'  the  forest  of  the  grasses 
Awakes  to  play, 

To  sport  there  in  the  sun-time,  the  play-time  of 
the  year. 

O  come  across  the  hillside,  for  now  the  Spring 
is  here, 

Come    child    with    your    laughter,  your    pretty 
April  cheer. 

Your  fantasy  possesses 

The  airy  wildernesses, 

The  shrill  lark's  dower, 

The  forest  and  the  blossom, 

The  earth  and  in  her  bosom 

The  mouse's  bower ; 

The  sunlight  and   the  starlight   of  the  spring- 
time of  the  year. 

b— 2 
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O  come  into  the  wide  world,  for  you  the  Spring 

is  here, 
The   blue  heaven  is  smiling,   the  young   earth 

carols  clear. 
Come  happy  heart  to  wonder, 
Come  eager  hands  to  plunder 
The  wide  world's  store, 
The  meadow's  golden  glory, 
The  shining  towers  of  story 
On  Dreamland's  shore, 
To  reign  there  all  the  song-time,  the  child-time 

of  the  year. 
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The  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 

The  wild  wind  comes  up  from  the  sea, 

It  wails  round  the  tower,  and  it  blows  through 

the  grasses, 
It   scatters   the  sand    o'er   the   graves  where   it 

passes, 
And  the  sound  and  the  scent  of  the  sea. 

The  white  waves  beat  up  from  the  shore, 

They  beat  on  the  church  by  the  shore, 

They  rush  round  the  grave-stones  aslant  to  the 

leeward, 
And    the   wall   and  the   mariners'  graves    lying 

seaward, 
That  are  banked  with  the  stones  from  the  shore. 

For  the  huge  sea  comes  up  in  the  storm, 
Like  a  beast  from  the  lair  of  the  storm, 
To  claim  with  its  ravenous  leap  and  to  mingle 
The    mariners'    bones   with    the   surf    and    the 

shingle 
That  it  rolls  round  the  shore  in  the  storm. 
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There  is  nothing  beyond  but  the  sky, 
But  the  sea  and  the  slow-moving  sky, 
Where  a  cloud  from  the  grey  lifts  the  gleam  of 

its  edges, 
Where  the  foam  flashes  white  from  the  shoul- 
dering ridges, 
As  they  crowd  on  the  uttermost  sky. 

The  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 

Far  away  there's  a  shrine  by  the  sea  ; 

The  pale  women  climb  up  the  path  to  it  slowly, 

To  pray  to  Our  Lady  of  Storms  ere  they  wholly 

Despair  of  their  men  from  the  sea. 

The  children  at  play  on  the  sand, 
Where  once  from  the  shell -broidered  sand 
They  would  watch  for  the  sails  coming  in  from 

far  places, 
Are  forgetting  the  ships  and  forgetting  the  faces 
Lying  here,  lying  hid  in  the  sand. 

When  at  night  there's  a  seething  of  surf, 

The  grandames  look  out  o'er  the  surf, 

They  reckon  their  dead  and  their  long  years  of 

sadness, 
And  they  shake  their  lean  fists  at  the  sea  and  its 

madness, 
And  curse  the  white  fangs  of  the  surf, 
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But  the  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 

They  hear  not  the  sound  of  the  sea, 

Nor  the  hum  from  the  church  where  the  psalm 

is  uplifted, 
Nor  the  crying  of  birds   that  above   them  are 

drifted. 
The  mariners  sleep  by  the  sea. 
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MARCH    THOUGHTS    FROM    ENGLAND 

O  that  I  were  lying  under  the  olives, 
Lying  alone  among  the  anemones  ! 
Shell-coloured   blossoms   they  bloom   there   and 

scarlet, 
Far  under  stretches  of  silver  woodland, 
Flame  in  the  delicate  shade  of  the  olives. 

O  that  I  were  lying  under  the  olives ! 

Grey  grows  the  thyme  on  the  shadowless  head- 
land, 

The  long  low  headland,  where  white  in  the 
sunshine 

The  rocks  run  seaward.     It  seems  suspended 

Lone  in  an  infinite  gulf  of  azure. 

There,  were  I  lying  under  the  olives, 
Might  I  behold  come  following  seaward, 
Clear  brown  shapes  in  a  world  of  sunshine, 
A  russet  shepherd,  his  sheep  too,  russet. 
Watch  them  wander  the  long  grey  headland 
Out  to  the  edge  of  the  burning  azure. 
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O  that  I  were  lying  under  the  olives  ! 

So  should  I  see  the  far-off  cities 

Glittering  low  by  the  purple  water, 

Gleaming  high  on  the  purple  mountain ; 

See  where  the  road  goes  winding  southward. 

It  passes  the  valleys  of  almond  blossom, 

Curves   round  the  crag   o'er  the  steep-hanging 

orchards, 
Where  almond  and  peach  are  aflush   'mid   the 

olives — 
Hardly  the  amethyst  sea  shines  through  them — 
Over  it  cypress  on  solemn  cypress 
Lead  to  the  lonely  pilgrimage  places. 

O  that  I  were  dreaming  under  the  olives  ! 
Hearing  alone  on  the  sun-steeped  headland 
A  crystalline  wave,  almost  inaudible, 
Steal  round  the  shore ;  and  thin,  far  off, 
The  shepherd's  music.     So  did  it  sound 
In  fields  Sicilian,  Theocritus  heard  it, 
Moschus  and  Bion  piped  it  at  noontide. 

O  that  I  were  listening  under  the  olives  ! 

So  should  I  hear  behind  in  the  woodland 

The  peasants  talking.     Either  a  woman, 

A  wrinkled  grandame,  stands  in  the  sunshine, 

Stirs  the  brown  soil  in  an  acre  of  violets — 

Large  odorous  violets — and  answers  slowly 

A  child's  swift  babble;  or  else  at  noon 

The  labourers  come.     They  rest  in  the  shadow, 

Eating  their  dinner  of  herbs,  and  are  merry. 
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Soft  speech  Provencal  under  the  olives  ! 
Like  a  queen's  raiment  from  days  long  perished, 
Breathing  aromas  of  old  unremembered 
Perfumes  and  shining  in  dust-covered  places 
With  sudden  hints  of  forgotten  splendour — 
So  on  the  lips  of  the  peasant  his  language, 
His  only  now,  the  tongue  of  the  peasant. 

Would  I  were  listening  under  the  olives  ! 

So  should  I  see  in  an  airy  pageant 

A  proud  chivalrous  pomp  sweep  by  me, 

Hear  in  high  courts  the  joyous  ladies 

Devising  of  Love  in  a  world  of  lovers  : 

Hear  the  song  of  the  Lion-hearted, 

A  deep-voiced  song — and  oh  !   perchance, 

Ghostly  and  strange  and  sweet  to  madness, 

Rudel  sing  the  Lady  of  Tripoli, 
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Alas  !  the  little  child  is  dead. 
O  sorrow  for  the  downy  head 
That  used  to  keep  his  mother's  arm 

And  bosom  warm, 
And  now  the  chilling  earth  instead 

Must  hide,  for  he  is  dead  ! 

Mourn  mothers,  ye  who  know  how  sweet 
They  were,  the  blossom-coloured  feet 
That  in  our  dusty  pathways  yet 

No  print  had  set, 
So  that  the  world  will  scarcely  mark 
Their  little  track  into  the  dark. 
Only  for  one  the  baby  feet 

Have  left  earth  incomplete. 

They  coldly  lie,  but  she  before 

The  hearth  will  chafe  them  now  no  more, 

Nor  swing  the  boy  to  let  him  leap, 

Who  scarce  could  creep, 
In  daintv  dance  upon  the  floor : 

for  all  his  play-time's  o'er, 
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Nor  from  that  slumber  where  he  lies 
Shall  he  with  blue  half-wakened  eyes, 
Stir  at  her  shadow  o'er  him  thrown 

Or  rustling  gown, 
And  dream  a  smile  because  her  face 
Flits  through  some  visionary  place. 
She  need  no  longer  still  her  cries 

Lest  he  unclose  his  eyes. 


When  last  she  wept — how  many  years 
Ago  it  seems  ! — he  dried  her  tears 
With  wandering  touches  velvet-sleek 

Upon  her  cheek. 
Now  on  his  fragile  breast  she  bows 
Her  shaken  mouth  and  heavy  brows, 
And  holds  him  fast,  while  he  nor  fears 

Nor  wonders  at  her  tears. 


Ye  mothers,  let  her  not  alone 
Make  on  this  little  dust  her  moan, 
Be  near  with  looks  of  love  and  touch 

Not  over-much 
Her  quivering  grief  with  words,  but  wend 
With  her  to-day  made  more  than  friend 
By  ancient  mysteries  of  Earth, 
By  solemn  pangs  of  death  and  birth, 
Made  consecrate,  apart,  unknown 

Save  unto  you  alone. 
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How  lightly  borne  the  little  bier, 

With  all  its  flowers  !     And  what  is  here, 

That  ye  in  long  procession  go, 

Sombre  and  slow, 
As  who  at  famous  obsequies 
Mourn  for  a  world  bereaved  ?     The  wise 
Will  ask  in  wonder  and  recall 
Some  larger  grief,  or  prodigal 
Rich  waste  of  Nature  ;  year  by  year 

Things  born  to  disappear. 

But  here,  within  this  narrow  hearse 
The  mystery  of  the  Universe 
Doth  house  as  kingly  and  secure 

As  vast  and  sure 
As  in  the  marble  or  the  lead 
That  hold  the  world-subduing  dead. 
Its  bare  inscription  doth  contain 
More  than  philosophers  explain, 
Or  mightier  poets  can  rehearse, 

Making  immortal  verse. 

And  who  is  she  with  veiled  head  ? 
She  had  a  name,  but  now  instead 
Another.     What  she  was  before 

She  is  no  more, 
Nor  what  she  shall  be.     In  her  mind 
By  ways  unknown  she  seems  to  wind, 
Some  endless  lapse  of  time  to  tread 

Slowly  behind  the  dead. 
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Ay,  this  beyond  her  thought  is  true. 
The  seas  have  shaped  their  shores  anew, 
And  stars  in  other  courses  roll 

About  the  pole, 
Since  first  this  mourning  way  she  went. 
In  Babylon  she  made  lament, 
And  hath  her  ancient  sorrow  hid 
Neath  an  Egyptian  pyramid ; 
Yet  shall  through  countries  waste  and  new 

The  unchanging  road  pursue. 

She  mightier  names  and  powers  hath  known, 
For  lilies  on  her  pathway  strown, 
Out  of  the  unsounded  gulf  of  Heaven 

The  stars  were  given. 
The  deep  of  Earth's  divine  desire 
Surged  round  her  feet  in  argent  fire, 
Its  passionate  rumour,  soft,  immense, 
Rose  up  to  her  through  frankincense ; 
She  took  the  moon  and  Hera's  throne, 
And  Aphrodite's  zone. 

Through  warring  chaos,  primal  gloom, 
Promethean  shape  she  seems  to  loom, 
Kindling  her  hearth  with  holier  flame. 

Around  it  came 
Man  that  was  beast,  and  where  it  burned 
For  strife  he  human  order  learned, 
She  first  his  shelter,  she  the  nurse 
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Of  all  he  is,  for  her  the  curse 
Sprung  where  he  made  her  blessings  room — 
The  chain,  the  Titan's  doom. 

Adorn  with  flowers  the  darkling  gate 
Where  things  majestic  pass,  with  state 
Religious  and  with  mourning  eyes 

Your  ministries 
Perform,  ye  mothers.     Tell  aloud 
How  that  tbe  glorious  and  the  proud 
The  world's  deep  wave  a  moment  ride 
Like  foam,  and  fade  upon  its  tide. 
Tell  them  that  Life  alone  is  great, 

And  Love  and  mortal  Fate. 
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Through  the  rose-red  chasms  and  the  gorges 

Of  granite  and  porphyry, 

The  mountain  river  surges 

And  battles  down  to  the  sea, 

Deep,  deep  out  of  sight, 

Save  where  a  flash  of  white 

Sometimes  leaps  in  the  sun 

And  then  is  gone. 

And  a  giant  might  shoot  with  an  arrow, 

Mile  upon  mile  though  it  be. 

Through  the  cloven  mountain,  the  narrow 

Sheer  portal  out  to  the  sea. 

The  sea  shines  purple  and  blue, 

Save  where  a  sanguine  hue 

Melts  in  it  under  the  shapes 

Of  the  bare  fantastic  capes, 

Coloured  like  Autumn  eves, 

Or  a  rose's  inner  leaves. 

On  the  sea  is  a  single  skiff", 

Above,  'twixt  cliff  and  cliff, 

A  grey  3ea-eagle  swings 

Lone  upon  wide-spread  wings. 
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Weep  no  more,  for  why  should  sorrow 
Spend  a  time  too  short  for  kisses  ? 

Wilt  thou  weep  because  to-morrow 
Brings  no  hour  so  sweet  as  this  is  ? 
O  fond  heart ! 

Soon  'tis  fled  and  then  we  part. 

Comes  no  hour  so  sweet  as  this  is — 
Haste  to  harvest  then  such  flow'rs 
All  thine  hours 
Keep  the  fragrance  of  its  kisses. 

Time  but  treads  the  slow  sun's  measure, 
Lightning  souls  outstrip  his  fleetness, 

Packing  half  a  life-time's  pleasure 
In  a  moment  of  completeness. 
Haste,  O  haste, 

Ere  such  moments  run  to  waste ! 

Soon  shall  come  an  hour  for  weeping, 
Days  enough  and  long  to  spare 
For  thy  care, 
And  thy  tears  shall  haunt  thee  sleeping. 
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Tears  are  longer  than  sweet  laughter, 
Yet  they  pass,  and  being  ended, 

Like  a  radiance  following  after 
Stormy  eves  from  suns  descended, 
So  their  rain 

Fades  into  this  light  again. 
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THE    CHILD    ALONE 

'Tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  free. 
Nobody  knows,  nobody  guesses 
What  I  am  doing,  where  I  am  straying. 
"  Where  is  Marjorier"  mother  is  saying. 
Julie,  who  loves  to  sit  making  her  dresses, 

Says,  "  She  is  playing 

Under  the  tree." 

No — through  the  jungle  Marjorie  passes. 
Sometimes  I  run,  sometimes  I  stand 
Still  in  a  covert  of  high-waving  grasses, 

Over  my  head. 
Wilderness  ways,  uninhabited  land, 

Lone  I  explore. 
Hares  in  the  grass,  mice  where  I  tread, 

Look  up  and  wonder  ; 

Or  the  squirrel  flashes 

Red  as  he  dashes 
Over  the  leafy  forest  floor, 

Then  in  the  tree 

High  sits  he 

And  mocks  me  under ; 
While  all  of  them,  all  of  them  wonder,  wonder 

What  I  can  be. 
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I  was  a  child,  a  little  child, 
I  am  a  happy  creature  wild. 
I  used  to  have  to  run  or  walk 
As  I  was  bid,  be  still  or  talk  ; 
To  shun  the  wind  or  sun  or  show'r, 
And  then  come  in  at  such  an  hour. 
I  was  a  child,  a  little  child, 
I  am  a  happy  creature  wild. 

For  see  I  wander  like  a  deer 

That  sniffs  about  the  furrowed  bole 

Of  some  great  tree,  or  starts  in  fear 

From  every  leaf  that  trembles  near ; 

Or  neighing  like  a  frolic  foal 

That  prances  in  a  field  at  play, 

I  gallop  further  on  my  way. 

Sometimes  a  beech-mast  tumbles  thro' ; 

I  strip  it  daintily  to  find 

The  nut  within  its  wooden  rind, 

And  nibbling  sit  as  squirrels  do. 

I  was  a  child,  a  little  child, 

I  am  a  happy  creature  wild. 

Now,  now  again, 

Reversing  the  spell, 

Turning  this  plain 

Little  ring  on  my  finger, 

See  I  regain 

Form  of  a  child,  spirit  as  well. 

Yet  I  am  free,  no  one  can  tell 
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Margie  to  haste,  come  and  not  linger. 
Turn  it  again,  thrice  must  it  turn, 
Thrice  the  sunlight  flicker  and  burn 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  its  single  gem — 
And  see  I  ride  from  Jerusalem. 

I  am  a  knight ;  the  paynim  horde 
Have  felt  the  weight  of  this  good  sword 
About  the  Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord. 

'Tis  a  sinister  woodland  deep  and  wide ; 

Alone  I  ride. 
Saint  Hubert  scatter  the  demon  breed  ! 

Mary  Mother  be  my  guide ! 
Up  the  glade  at  rushing  speed, 
What  comes  shining,  what  comes  sweeping? 

'Tis  a  band  of  mailed  men 

And  a  lady  passing  fair, 

Whom  they  carry  to  their  den 

Gleaming  in  her  golden  hair. 

Ha  !  I  come,  like  lightning  leaping, 

Thrust  and  hew  mid  caitiff  clamour. 

Beat  the  stubborn  thorn-bush  down ! 

Cleave  and  rend  the  bracken's  crown ! 

Not  a  stalk  be  left  upright ! 

Now  they  know  the  paynim's  hammer, 

Now  they  know  King  Richard's  knight. 

Turn,  turn  again, 
Magical  ring. 
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I  am  a  Dane, 
Cunning  and  brave, 
A  pirate  king. 
Swiftly  I  come  over  the  wave. 

The  shore,  the  Saxon  town  I  see. 

The  smoke  hangs  blue  on  roof  and  tree 

At  evening  over  the  little  town. 

I  hear  the  bells  in  the  gray  church  tower. 

With  fire  and  sword  at  midnight  hour 

I  mean  to  harry  and  burn  it  down. 

But  fierce  as  a  wolf,  as  a  raven  wise, 

I  come  at  first  in  a  deep  disguise 

To  the  little  town. 

And  when  I  climb  to  the  nursery  yonder 

They'll  call  me  Marjorie,  and  wonder 

Why  I  should  want  to  run  away 

And  be  as  any  rabbit  wild, 

For  I  shall  seem  to  be  a  child 

Named  Marjorie.     What  would  they  say 

If  they  could  know  it  was  instead 

A  pirate  that  they  put  to  bed  ? 
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'  BESIDE    THE    DOOR 

Beside  the  door  there  stands  a  fountain, 
And  he  who  looks  therein 
Sees  his  own  face  that  wont  to  smile  so  freshly 
Look  forth  all  changed  and  wan. 

The  lilac  bushes  and  the  gay  laburnum 
Were  once  a  spreading  forest  high  o'erhead, 
And  when  in  the  white  dew  I  marked  my  foot- 
steps, 
I  said :  c  They  are  alone. 
No  other  wanderer  ever  came  this  way.' 

Beside  the  door  there  stands  a  fountain, 

And  he  who  leans  above 

And    speaks   to   it,   hears    his   own  voice   make 

answer 
Hollow  and  strange  and  sad. 

In  yonder  field  was  wont  to  bloom  a  thorn-tree, 

A  tree  with  scarlet  flowers ; 

And  there  a  cuckoo  cried  as  now  he  cries  not, 

Greeting  the  sun,  greeting  the  moon, 

When  she  rose  red  behind  the  frail  abeles. 
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Beside  the  door  there  stands  a  fountain ; 

But  thou  shalt  see  it  not, 
And  though   thou  speak  the   fountain  will   not 
answer, 

With  hollow  tongue  and  sad. 

And  vainly  have  I  sought  to  find  the  forest, 

And  find  the  scarlet  tree ; 
But  thou  shalt  find  them.     Go,  and  then  return, 
Return  and  tell  how  all  the  unfooted  pathways 
Are  white  with  dew,  and  deeper  in  the  forest 

Dwells  the  enchanted  bird. 

Beside  the  door  there  stands  a  fountain, 

And  he  who  looks  therein 
Sees  his  own  face,  that  wont  to  smile  so  freshly, 

Look  forth  all  changed  and  wan. 
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The  feathers  of  the  willow- 
Are  half  of  them  grown  yellow 

Above  the  swelling  stream ; 
And  ragged  are  the  bushes, 
And  rusty  now  the  rushes, 

And  wild  the  clouded  gleam. 

The  thistle  now  is  older, 
His  stalk  begins  to  moulder, 

His  head  is  white  as  snow ; 
The  branches  all  are  barer, 
The  linnet's  song  is  rarer, 

The  robin  pipeth  now. 
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THE    SPIRIT    WOOED 

Art  thou  gone  so  far, 

Beyond  the  poplar  tops,  beyond  the  sunset-bar, 
Beyond  the  purple  cloud  that  swells  on  high 
In  the  tender  fields  of  sky  ? 

Leanest  thou  thy  head 

On  sunset's  golden  breadth?    is  thy  wide  hair 

spread 
To  his  solemn  kisses  ?     Yet  grow  thou  not  pale 
As  he  pales  and  dies :  nor  more  my  eyes  avail 
To  search  his  cloud-drawn  bed. 

O  come  thou  again ! 

Be  seen  on  the  falling  slope  :  let  thy  footsteps  pass 

Where  the  river  cuts  with  his  blue  scythe  the 

grass  : 
Be  heard  in  the  voice  that  across  the  river  comes 
From  the  distant  wood,  even  when  the  stilly  rain 
Is  made  to  cease  by  light  winds  :  come  again, 
As  out  of  yon  grey  glooms, 
When    the    cloud   grows  luminous  and  shiftily 

riven, 
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Forth  comes  the  moon,  the  sweet  surprise  of 

heaven : 
And  her  footfall  light 

Drops  on  the  multiplied  wave :  her  face  is  seen 
In  evening's  pallor  green  : 
And  she  waxes  bright 
With  the  death  of  the  tinted  air  :   yea,  brighter 

grows 
In  sunset's  gradual  close. 
To  earth  from  heaven  comes  she, 
So  come  thou  to  me. 

Oh,  lay  thou  thy  head  1 

On  sunset's  breadth  of  gold,  thy  hair  bespread 
In  his  solemn  kisses :   but  grow  thou  not  pale 
As  he  pales  and  dies,  lest  eye  no  more  avail 
To  search  thy  cloud-drawn  bed. 

Can  the  weeping  eye 

Always  feel  light  through  mists  that  never  dry? 

Can  empty  arms  alone  for  ever  fill 

Enough  the  breast  ?     Can  echo  answer  still 

When  the  voice  has  ceased  to  cry  ? 


- 
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TO    FANCY 

I  am  here  for  thee, 

Art  thou  there  for  me  ? 
Or,  traitress  to  my  watchful  heart, 
Dost  thou  from  rock  and  wave  depart 

And  from  the  desolate  sea  ? 

I  am  here  for  thee, 

Art  thou  there  for  me  ? 
Or,  Fancy,  with  thy  wondrous  smile 
Wilt  thou  no  more  my  eyes  beguile 

Betwixt  the  clouds  and  sea  ? 

I  am  here  for  thee  : 

Art  thou  there  for  me  ? 
Spirit  of  brightness,  shy  and  sweet ! 
My  eyes  thy  glimmering  robe  would  meet 

Above  the  glimmering  sea. 

My  little  skill, 

My  passionate  will 
Are  here  :     Where  art  thou  ?     Spirit,  bow 
From  darkening  cloud  thy  heavenly  brow 

Ere  sinks  the  ebbing  sea. 
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If  thou  wast  still,  O  stream, 
Thou  wouldst  be  frozen  now  : 

And  'neath  an  icy  shield 

Thy  current  warm  would  flow. 

But  wild  thou  art  and  rough ; 

And  so  the  bitter  breeze, 
That  chafes  thy  shuddering  waves, 

May  never  bid  thee  freeze. 
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Why  fadest  thou  in  death, 
Oh  yellow  waning  tree  ? 

Gentle  is  autumn's  breath, 
And  green  the  oak  by  thee. 

But  with  each  wind  that  sighs 
The  leaves  from  thee  take  wing ; 

And  bare  thy  branches  rise 
Above  their  drifted  ring. 
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THE    FALL    OF    THE    LEAF 

Rise  in  their  place  the  woods:   the  trees  have 

cast, 
Like  earth  to  earth,  their  children  :   now  they 

stand 
Above  the  graves  where  lie  their  very  last : 
Each  pointing  with  her  empty  hand 
And  mourning  o'er  the  russet  floor, 
Naked  and  dispossessed ; 
The  queenly  sycamore, 
The  linden,  and  the  aspen,  and  the  rest. 

But  thou,  fair  birch,  doubtful  to  laugh  or  weep, 
Who  timorously  dost  keep 
From  the  sad  fallen  ring  thy  face  away  \ 
Wouldst  thou  look  to  the  heavens  that  wander 

grey> 

The   unstilled   clouds,  slow  mounting  on  their 

way? 
They  not  regard  thee,  neither  do  they  send 
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One  breath  to  wake  thy  sighs,  nor  gently  tend 
Thy  sorrow  or  thy  smile  to  passion's  end. 

Lo,  there  on  high  the  unlighted  moon  is  hung, 
A  cloud  among  the  clouds :  she  giveth  pledge, 
Which  none  from  hope  debars, 
Of  hours  that  shall  the  naked  boughs  refledge 
In  seasons  high :  her  drifted  train  among 
Musing  she  leads  the  silent  song, 
Grave  mistress  of  white  clouds,  as  lucid  queen 
of  stars. 
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TO    A    BRAMBLE    IN    WINTER 

Oh  thou  that  sinkest  lower,  changing  now 

Into  a  vermeil  russet  thy  green  brow, 

Is  then   the  youth,  that  once  shone  clear  and 

bright, 
Within  thee  still  ?     Need  I  but  think  aright, 
And  in  thy  weak  leaves,  bibulous  of  rain, 
And  flaccid  stem,  I  shall  behold  again 
The  trim,  thorn-guarded  vigour  of  thy  prime, 
And  the  green  boldness  of  thy  summer  time, 
Which  dashed  Jove's  shower  from  thine  unaltered 

face, 
And  still  maintained  thy  reappearing  grace, 
When  the  winds  shook,  but  could  not  rifle  thee  r 

Oh  still  would  I  believe  thee  blithe  and  free, 
See  thy  flowers  still,  and  then  thy  cherished  germ 
Nodding  to  ripeness  all  the  summer's  term, 
And  richly  deepening:  still  would  I  confess 
In  later  months  thy  freshness  not  the  less 
When  all  were  trembling,  when  the  beech  turned 

brown, 
And  life's  last  relics  sought  the  foxglove's  crown, 
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As  sunk  the  year.     But  now,  alas,  behold 
How  droop  thy  fans  !     Some  secret  touch  of  cold 
Trails  thy  rings  lower,  and  relaxes  all 
The  brave-spread  stiffness  of  thy  banners  tall. 
The  bird  that  on  thy  shaken  coil  may  light 
Trusts  not  his  little  weight  to  thy  weak  might, 
But  beats  his  wings  till  he  may  spring  from  thee. 
Playfellow  of  the  winds  no  more,  thy  glee 
Invites  them  not:    the  dark  heaven-wandering 

rain 
Or  smites  or  spares  thee  with  the  like  disdain. 
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BOTH    LESS    AND    MORE 

I  rode  my  horse  to  the  hostel  gate, 

And  the  landlord  fed  it  with  corn  and  hay : 

His  eyes  were  blear,  he  limped  in  his  gait, 
His  lip  hung  down,  his  hair  was  grey. 

I  entered  in  the  wayside  inn ; 

And  the  landlady  met  me  without  a  smile ; 
Her  dreary  dress  was  old  and  thin, 

Her  face  was  full  of  piteous  guile. 

There  they  had  been  for  threescore  years : 
There  was  none  to  tell  them  they  were  great 

Not  one  to  tell  of  our  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  not  far  off  was  the  churchyard  gate. 
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life  and  death 

Life — 

I  am  the  daughter  of  Time, 
And  twin  to  my  brother  Death : 
Where  I  am,  there  is  he. 

Space  to  the  star,  to  the  earth  her  clime, 
I  make  by  my  breath : 
To  the  heart  its  beat. 
The  world's  circumference 
I  take  for  my  seat : 
Nor  less  man's  pageantry, 
His  ring  of  sense. 

Round  the  one  on  guard 
The  stars  keep  burning  ward: 
The  other  is  made  sure 
By  phantoms  I  conjure. 

Vermilion,  saffron,  white, 
Weave  ever  my  delight, 
Lest  Death  should  disenchant 
Those  whom  I  fain  would  haunt. 
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Death — 

I  am  the  brother  of  Life : 
Of  old  she  named  me  Strife. 
In  sorrow  and  in  tears 
I  ruin  what  she  rears. 
She  is  a  sorceress 
Of  might,  of  skill  not  less : 
Who  by  her  magic  power 
Gathers  from  hour  to  hour 
Grains  from  the  infinite : 
And  in  them  skills  to  write 
The  knowledge  that  they  are. 
Then  pain  and  pleasure  war 
Within  them,  till  I  come 
And  redissolve  her  sum. 

Forth  from  her  painted  hall 
Her  slaves  I  disenthrall : 
But  when  I  come  to  break 
The  subtle  bond,  they  shriek. 
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TERROR 

Touch  me  not  with  fiery  wand, 
If  the  spell  is  in  thine  hand ; 
Neither  drag  me  by  the  wrist 
Through  the  valley  full  of  mist. 
I  will  sit  with  thee  beneath 
The  arbour  of  the  trees  of  death, 
Where  from  the  spotted  laurel  bower 
Creeps  the  ivy's  snaky  flower. 
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Oh,  what  shall  lift  the  night, 
The  lightning  or  the  moon  ? 

There  is  no  other  light, 
The  day  is  gone  too  soon. 

The  lightning  with  his  flash 
An  instant  and  no  more, 

Is  as  an  angel's  lash 

Smiting  the  dusk-loved  shore. 

The  moon  with  trembling  light 
From  her  pale  shell  of  sleep 

Shall  kindlier  break  the  night 
Of  yon  thick  clouds  that  weep. 
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UNREST 

Day  is  again  begun 
By  the  unresting  sun: 
Morning  o'er  all  the  lands 
Rises  with  clasped  hands: 
And  in  the  increasing  light 
Sickens  the  Moon  of  night : 
For  darkness  leaves  her  there 
To  linger  pale  and  bare, 
Till  fullest  light,  more  kind, 
From  view  her  form  shall  wind. 

But  in  this  rising  morn 
Muse  not  on  things  forlorn, 
Knowing  thyself  the  thrall 
Of  life  beyond  them  all. 
Another  day  shall  pass 
Like  yesterday  that  was  ; 
Another  night  shall  come, 
Like  the  last  perished  gloom : 
And  thou  shalt  never  rest, 
Nor  yet  attain  thy  quest : 
But,  like  thy  very  earth, 
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Betwixt  dark  death,  dark  birth, 
Speed,  and  not  know  thy  speed, 
While  days  and  nights  recede : 
Thy  seeming  rest  to  be 
Gyres  in  immensity, 
The  paces  of  thy  strength 
Small  measures  of  fate's  length : 
Thy  will  revolving  still 
Against  the  heavenly  will : 
Thy  waste  or  use  of  powers 
Predestined  to  their  hours : 
And  thou  thyself? — The  sob 
Of  pallid  lips,  the  throb 
Of  every  heart  this  day, 
By  which  life  ebbs  away, 
And  yet  by  which  life  lives, — 
Ah,  this  thy  emblem  gives. 
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ODE    ON    CONFLICTING    CLAIMS 

Hast  thou  no  right  to  joy, 

Oh  youth  grown  old,  who  palest  with  the  thought 

Of  the  measureless  annoy, 

The  pain  and  havoc  wrought 

By  Fate  on  man :  and  of  the  many  men 

The  unfed,  the  untaught, 

Who  groan  beneath  that  adamantine  chain 

Whose  tightness  kills,  whose  slackness  whips  the 

flow 
Of  waves  of  futile  woe : 
Hast  thou  no  right  to  joy  ? 

Thou  thinkest  in  thy  mind 

In  thee  it  were  unkind 

To  revel  in  the  liquid  Hyblian  store, 

While  more  and  more  the  horror  and  the  shame, 

The  pity  and  the  woe  grow  more  and  more, 

Persistent  still  to  claim 

The  filling  of  thy  mind. 
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Thou  thinkest  that  if  none  in  all  the  rout 

Who  compass  thee  about 

Turn  full  their  soul  to  that  which  thou  desirest, 

Nor  seek  to  gain  thy  goal. 

Beauty,  the  heart  of  beauty, 

The  sweetness,  yea,  the  thoughtful  sweetness, 

The  one  right  way  in  each,  the  best, 

Which  satisfies  the  soul, 

The  firmness  lost  in  softness,  the  touch  of  typical 

meetness, 
Which  lets  the  soul  have  rest ; 
Those  things  to  which  thyself  aspirest : — 
That  they,  though  born  to  quaff  the  bowl  divine, 
As  thou  art,  yield  to  the  stricl  law  of  duty; 
And  thou  from  them  must  thine  example  take, 
Leave  the  amaranthine  vine, 
And  the  prized  joy  forsake. 

Oh  thou,  forgone  in  this, 

Long  struggling  with  a  world  that  is  amiss, 

Reach  some  old  volume  down, 

Some  poet's  book,  which  in  thy  bygone  years, 

Thou  hast  consumed  with  joys  as  keen  as  fears, 

When  o'er  it  thou  wouldst  hang  with  rapturous 

frown, 
Admiring  with  sweet  envy  all 
The  exquisite  of  words,  the  lance-like  fall 
Of  mighty  verses,  each  on  each, 
The  sweetness  which  did  never  cloy, 
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(So  wrought  of  thought  ere  touched  with  speech), 
And  ask  again,  Hast  thou  no  right  to  joy. 
Take  the  most  precious  tones  that  thunderstruck 

thine  ears 
In  gentler  days  gone  by : 
And  if  they  yield  no  more  the  old  ecstasy, 
Then  give  thyself  to  tears. 
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MERCY 

Earth,  sad  earth,  thou  roamest 
Through  the  day  and  night ; 

Weary  with  the  darkness, 
Weary  with  the  light. 

Clouds  of  hanging  judgment, 

And  the  cloud  that  weeps  for  me, 

Swell  above  the  mountain, 
Strive  above  the  sea. 

But,  sad  earth,  thou  knowest 

All  my  love  for  thee ; 
Therefore  thou  dost  welcome 

The  cloud  that  weeps  for  me. 
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ODE    ON    ADVANCING    AGE 

Thou  goest  more  and  more 
To  the  silent  things :  thy  hair  is  hoar, 
Emptier  thy  weary  face  :  like  to  the  shore 
Far-ruined,  and  the  desolate  billow  white, 
That  recedes  and  leaves  it  waif-wrinkled,  gap- 
rocked,  weak. 
The  shore  and  the  billow  white 
Groan,  they  cry  and  rest  not :  they  would  speak, 
And  call  the  eternal  Night 

To  cease  them  for  ever,  bidding  new  things  issue 
From  her  cold  tissue : 

Night,  that  is  ever  young,  nor  knows  decay, 
Though  older  by  eternity  than  they. 

Go  down  upon  the  shore. 

The  breakers  dash,  the  smitten  spray  drops  to 

the  roar ; 
The  spit  upsprings,  and  drops  again, 
Where'er  the  white  waves  clash  in  the  main. 
Their  sound  is  but  one :   'tis  the  cry 
That  has  risen  from  of  old  to;  the  sky, 
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'Tis  their  silence ! 

Go  now  from  the  shore 
Far-ruined  :  the  grey  shingly  floor 
To  thy  crashing  step  answers  ;  the  doteril  cries, 
And  on  dipping  wing  flies  : 
'Tis  their  silence ! 

And  thou,  oh  thou 
To  that  wild  silence  sinkest  now. 
No  more  remains  to  thee  than  the  cry  of  silence, 

the  cry 
Of  the  waves,  of  the  shore,  of  the  bird  to  the  sky. 
Thy  bald  eyes  neath  as  bald  a  brow 
Ask  but  what  Nature  gives 
To  the  inarticulate  cries 
Of  the  waves,  of  the  shore,  of  the  bird. 
Earth  in  earth  thou  art  being  interred  : 
No  longer  in  thee  lives 
The  lordly  essence,  which  was  unlike  all, 
That  was  thy  flower  of  soul,  the  imperial 
Glory  that  separated  thee 
From  all  others  that  might  be. 

Thy  dog  hath  died  before. 

Didst  thou  not  mark  him ;  did  he  not  neglecl 

What  roused  his  rapture  once,  but  still  loved  thee  ? 

Till,  weaker  grown,  was  he  not  fain  rejeft 

Thy  pitying  hand,  thy  meat  and  drink, 

For  all  thou  couldst  implore  ? 

Then,  at  the  last,  how  mournfully 
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Did  not  his  eyelids  sink 

With  wearied  sighs? 

He  sought  at  last  that  never-moving  night 

Which  is  the  same  in  darkness  as  in  light, 

The  closing  of  the  eyes. 

So,  Age,  thou  dealest  us, 

To  the  elements  :  but  no  !  Resume  thy  pride, 

O  man,  that  musest  thus. 

Be  to  the  end  what  thou  hast  been  before : 

The  ancient  joy  shall  wrap  thee  still — the  tide 

Return  upon  the  shore. 
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Through  the  clearness  of  heaven  to  the  north 

The  sun  casts  his  ceaseless  rays : 
And  all  day  the  clouds  come  forth 

To  float  in  the  azure  blaze. 

They  come  o'er  the  long  long  hill, 

That  is  yellow  with  corn  to  see, 
Whose  head  wears  the  merry  windmill, 

Whose  foot  turns  the  watermill  free. 
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In  the  heart  of  the  thorn  is  the  thrush, 
On  its  breast  is  the  blossom  of  May: 

On  its  knees  is  the  head  of  the  rush, 
At  its  feet  are  the  buttercups  gay. 
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WINTER    WILL    FOLLOW 

The  heaving  roses  of  the  hedge  are  stirred 
By  the  sweet  breath  of  summer,  and  the  bird 
Makes  from  within  his  jocund  carols  heard. 

The  winds  that  kiss  the  roses  sweep  the  sea 
Of  uncut  grass,  whose  billows  rolling  free 
Half  drown  the  hedges  which  part  lea  from  lea. 

But  soon  shall  look  the  wondering  roses  down 
Upon  an  empty  field  cut  close  and  brown, 
That  lifts  no  more  its  hight  against  their  own. 

And  in  a  little  while  those  roses  bright, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  shall  flutter  from  their  hight, 
And  on  the  reaped  field  lie  pink  and  white. 

And  yet  again  the  bird  that  sings  so  high 
Shall  ask  the  snow  for  alms  with  piteous  cry, 
Take  fright  in  his  bewildering  bower,  and  die. 
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Price  One  Shilling,  net,  each  fart. 

No.  i.    LONDON    VISIONS:     Book    I.     By 
Laurence  Binyon.        [Second  Edition. 

"Mr.  Binyon  leads  off  in  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews*  new 
poetical  series  .  .  .  with  a  book  of  new  verses, '  London 
Visions,'  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  question  about  the 

uncommon  worth  of  these They  are  twelve 

genuine  things  cut  out  of  the  heart  of  London  life,  and  some 
of  them  are  poems  of  a  big  .order.  .  .  .  The  stuff  of 
poetry  is  in  him,  as  it  is  in  few  of  our  pleasant  verse- writers 
to-day ;  and  I  doubt  if  one  of  the  London  poets — I  am  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Henley — has  put  so  much  of  actual  London 
into  his  poetry.  "Sketch, 

"A  gravity  and  gentleness  of  thought  and  feeling, 
warm)  sympathies,  and  a  power  of  making  us  see  pictures, 
mark  all  the  twelve  poems  here.  .  .  .  His  verse  im- 
presses us  more  than  that  of  many  stormier,  more  brilliant 
singers.  We  shall  look  with  eagerness  for  his  second  book 
of  visions."— Bookman. 
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and  other  Poems.    By  Robert  Bridges. 

[Ready. 


CHRIST  IN  HADES,  &c 
Phillips. 


By  Stephen 
[Ready. 


SONGS    AND    ODES.     By  Richard 

Watson  Dixon.  Selected  by  R.  Bridges. 

[In  preparation. 

AEROMANCY,   and    other    Poems.      By 
Margaret  L.  Woods.    [In  preparation. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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No.  i.    LONDON    VISIONS:     Book    I.     By 
Laurence  Binyon.        [Second  Edition. 

"Mr.  Binyon  leads  off  in  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews*  new 
poetical  series  .  .  .  with  a  book  of  new  verses,  *  London 
Visions,'  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  question  about  the 

uncommon  worth  of  these They  are  twelve 

genuine  things  cut  out  of  the  heart  of  London  life,  and  some 
of  them  are  poems  of  a  big  torder.  .  .  .  The  stuff  of 
poetry  is  in  him,  as  it  is  in  few  of  our  pleasant  verse-writers 
to-day ;  and  I  doubt  if  one  of  the  London  poets — I  am  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Henley— has  put  so  much  of  actual  London 
into  his  poetry." — Sketch. 

"A  gravity  and  gentleness  of  thought  and  feeling, 
warm)  sympathies,  and  a  power  of  making  us  see  pictures, 
mark  all  the  twelve  poems  here.  .  .  .  His  verse  im- 
presses us  more  than  that  of  many  stormier,  more  brilliant 
singers.  We  shall  look  with  eagerness  for  his  second  book 
of  visions." — Bookman. 

No.  2.    PURGELL   COMMEMORATION    ODE, 
and  other  Poems.    By  Robert  Bridges. 

[Ready. 

No.  3.    CHRIST  IN  HADES,  &c     By  Stephen 
Phillips.  [Ready. 

No.  4.    SONGS    AND    ODES.     By  Richard 

Watson  Dixon.  Selected  by  R.  Bridges. 

[In  preparation. 

No.  5.    AEROMANCY,    and    other    Poems,      By 
Margaret  L.  Woods.    [In  preparation. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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Elkin  Mathews'  Shilling  Garland 

Price  One  Shilling,  net,  each  part. 

No.  i.     LONDON     VISIONS:    Book  I.     By   Lau- 
rence Binyon.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Mr.  Binyon  leads  off  in  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews'  new  poetical 
series  .  .  .  with  a  book  of  new  verses,  *  London  Visions,' and 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  question  about  the  uncommon  worth  of 
these.  .  .  .  They  are  twelve  genuine  things  cut  out  of  the  heart 
of  London  life,  and  some  of  them  are  poems  of  a  big  order.  .  .  . 
The  stuff  of  poetry  is  in  him,  as  it  is  in  few  of  our  pleasant  verse 
writers  to-day  ;  and  Ldoubt  if  any  of  the  London  poets — I  am  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Henley — has  put  so  much  of  actual  London  into  his 
poetry*" — Sketch. 

"A  gravity  and  gentleness  of  thought  and  feeling,  warm  sym- 
pathies, and  a  powePof  making  us  see  pictures,  mark  all  the  twelve 
poems  here.  .  .  .  His  verse  impresses  us  more  than  that  of 
many  stormier,  more  brilliant  singers.  We  shall  look  with  eager- 
ness for  his  Second  Book  of  Visions." — Bookman. 

No.  2.    PURCELL    COMMEMORATION     ODE,    and 
other  Poems.    By  Robert  Bridges. 

[Second  Edition. 

No.  3.     CHRIST    IN    HADES,   and  other  Poems.     By 
Stephen  Phillips.  [Second  Edition. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  dream,  a  dream  that  stirs  the  heart  in 
almost  every  line,  though  Christ  himself  never  utters  a  word 
throughout  the  poem,  but  only  brings  his  sad  countenance  and 
bleeding  brow,  and  torn  hands  into  that  imaginary  world  of  half 
conceived  and  chaotic  gloom." — Spectator. 

"This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  here  we  have  a  new  and 
powerful  individuality,  standing  quite  alone  among  our  younger 
poets,  and  one  who  has  the  courage  to  attempt  a  sustained  effort  on 
a  great  theme.  ...  We  welcome  this  poem  as  a  high  performance 
seriously  undertaken  and  powerfully  carried  through,  and  aS  deeply 
felt  as  it  is  vividly  imagined." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  solemn  music  is  matched  by  majestic  words.  The 
poignancy  of  feeling  which  is  in  the  title-poem  cries  from  the  lyrics 
also." — Speaker. 


No.  4.  AEROMANCY,  and  other  Poems,  By  Margaret 
L.  Woods.  {Ready. 

"  Mrs.  Woods  is  a  poet  of  great  power  and  originality." — 
Globe. 

"  '  Aeromancy'  is  a  fine  poemr  but  there  are  others  in  the  slim 
volume  likely  to  be  more  popular,  *  The  Mariner's  Sleep  by  the 
Sea,'  for  instance,  and  still  more  so,  '  The  Child  Alone  ' — the  latter 
a  delightful  picture  of  an  imaginative  child. " — Sketch. 

\ '  It  [Aeromancy]  contains  some  very  beautiful  verses,  but  to 
the  uninitiated  reader  they  are  somewhat  incoherent.  .  .  . 
The  gems  of  the  small  selection  are  -  An  April  Song '  and  '  The 
Child  Alone.'  The  former  is  the  very  life  and  breath  of  April  at 
its  best.  .  .  .  The  latter  is  an  exquisite  sketch.  ...  It 
would  be  impossible  to  express  the  elaborate  and  buoyant  make- 
believe  of  an  imaginative  child's  reverie  with  more  force  and 
humour  than  are  given  in  these  spirited  verses." — Spectator. 

No.  5.  SONGS  AND  ODES.  By  Richard  Watson 
Dixon  (Author  of  "Mano").  Selected  by 
Robert  Bridges.  {Ready. 

TWO  PRESS  NOTICES  OF  "  MANO." 
"  'Mano '  is  in  many  respects  an  important  work,  and  in  some 
the  most  remarkable  poetic  product  of  the  time.  It  cannot  but  be 
admitted  that  the  poet  has  with  abundant  courage  and  skill  made  a 
singular  metrical  experiment.  That  he  has  written  a  long  poem 
without  once  having  recourse  to  the  overcharged  phraseology  of  the 
time :  that  he  ha§  exhibited  the  graces  of  sedateness  and  modera- 
tion of  expression,  that  he  has  employed  more  and  purer  idiom 
than  has  for  many  years  found  its  way  into  English,  poetry,  that  he 
has  conceived  his  work  in  a  high  mood  of  poetic  feeling,  and  com- 
posed it  with  unstained  elevation  of  sentiment,  are  statements  that 
will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  and  love  the  art  of 
poetry. " — Academy. 

"  The  whole  poem  is  strenuously  heroic  and  romantic,  a  con- 
scientious essay  in  poetry  of  the  highest  kind,  that  kind  which  has 
of  late  years  become  less  and  less  the  fashion,  but  the  production 
of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  age  that  wTouId  boast  itself 
of  an  imaginative  character." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

No.  6.  THE  PRAISE  OF  LIFE.  By  Laurence 
Bin  yon.  [Immediately. 

No.  7.     NEW  POEMS.    By  Stephen  Phillips. 

[In  preparation. 
*%*  Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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Elkin  Mathews'  Shilling  Garland 

Price  One  Shilling,  net,  each  part. 

No.  i.    LONDON     VISIONS:    Book  I.      By  Lau- 
rence Binyon.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Mr.  Binyon  leads  off  in  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews'  new  poetical 
series  .  .  .  with  a  book  of  new  verses,  '  London  Visions,' and 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  question  about  the  uncommon  worth  of 
these.  .  .  .  They  are  twelve  genuine  things  cut  out  of  the  heart 
of  London  life,  and  some  of  them  are  poems  of  a  big  order.  .  .  . 
The  stuff  of  poetry  is  in  him,  as  it  is  in  few  of  our  pleasant  verse 
writers  to-day ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  London  poets — I  am  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Henley— has  put  so  much  of  actual  London  into  his 
poetry."— Sketch. 

No.  2.     PURCELL    COMMEMORATION    ODE,    and 
other  Poems.    By  Robert  Bridges. 

[Second  Edition. 

No.  3.     CHRIST    IN    HADES,   and  other  Poems.     By 
Stephen  Phillips.  [Fourth  Edition. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  dream,  a  dream  that  stirs  the  heart  in 
almost  every  line,  though  Christ  himself  never  utters  a  word 
throughout  the  poem,  but  only  brings  his  sad  countenance  and 
bleeding  brow  and  torn  hands  into  that  imaginary  world  of  half 
conceived  and  chaotic  gloom."— Spectator. 

"  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  here  we  have  a  new  and 
powerful  individuality,  standing  quite  alone  among  our  younger 
poets,  and  one  who  has  the  courage  to  attempt  a  sustained  effort  on 
a  great  theme.  .  .  .  We  welcome  this  poem  as  a  high  performance 
seriously  undertaken  and  powerfully  carried  through,  and  as  deeply 
felt  as  it  is  vividly  imagined." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  solemn  music  is  matched  by  majestic  words.  The 
poignancy  of  feeling  which  is  in  the  title-poem  cries  from  the  lyrics 
also." — Speaker. 

No.  4.    AERO MANCY,  and  other  Poems.    By  Margaret 
L.  Woods.  Second  Edition. 

"  Mrs.  Woods  is  a  poet  of  great  power  and  originality." — 
Globe. 


"  'Aeromancy'  is  a  fine  poem,  but  there  are  others  in  the  slim 
volume  likely  to  be  more  popular,  '  The  Mariner's  Sleep  by  the 
Sea,'  for  instance,  and  still  more  so,  'The  Child  Alone' — the  latter 
a  delightful  picture  of  an  imaginative  child." — Sketch. 

"It  [Aeromancy]  contains  some  very  beautiful  verses,  but  to 
the  uninitiated  reader  they  are  somewhat  incoherent.  .  .  . 
The  gems  of  the  small  selection  are  '  An  April  Song '  and  '  The 
Child  Alone.'  The  former  is  the  very  life  and  breath  of  April  at 
its  best.  .  .  .  The  latter  is  an  exquisite  sketch.  ...  It 
would  be  impossible  to  express  the  elaborate  and  buoyant  make- 
believe  of  an  imaginative  child's  reverie  with  more  force  and 
humour  than  are  given  in  these  spirited  verses." — Spectator. 

No.  5.  SONGS  AND  ODES.  By  Richard  Watson 
Dixon  (Author  of  "Mano").  Selected  by 
Robert  Bridges. 

"The  Odes  have  a  sonorous  stateliness,  and  a  warmth  of 
colour  which  not  infrequently  reminds  us  of  great  masters." — 
Speaker. 

"  The  present  shilling  book  of  lyrics  shows  the  author  at  his 
best,  and  should  do  something  towards  procuring  him  his  due  rank 
among  living  poets.  The  poems  are  short  and  there  are  not  many 
of  them,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  reveal  the  originality  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  loftiness  of  attitude,  and  the  fine  observation 
which  mark  Canon  Dixon's  work." — Saturday  Review. 

No.  6.     THE     PRAISE     OF    LIFE.      By    Laurence 

BlNYON. 

"  Mr.  Binyon  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  interesting  of  the 
younger  poets.  He  is  not  facile,  not  popular,  and  he  may  never 
learn  to  be  either.  But  he  is  of  those  about  whom  you  never  ask 
why  he  writes  poetry.  As  a  craftsman  he  is  worth  study.  He 
makes  interesting  and  often  successful  experiments  in  metre." — 
Sketch. 

"All  are  written  with  a  solemn  and  a  stately  music  of  words." 
— Scotsman. 

No.  7.  FANCY'S  GUERDON.  By  Anodos  (Author  of 
"  Fancy's  Following  "). 

*#*  Other  Volumes  are  in  pt'eparation. 
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Elkin  Mathews'  Shilling  Garland 

Price  One  Shilling,  net,  each  part. 

No.  i.    LONDON     VISIONS:    Book  I.      By  Lau- 
rence Binyon.  [Second  Edition. 

"  Mr.  Binyon  leads  off  in  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews'  new  poetical 
series  .  .  .  with  a  book  of  new  verses,  '  London  Visions,' and 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  question  about  the  uncommon  worth  of 
these.  .  .  .  They  are  twelve  genuine  things  cut  out  of  the  heart 
of  London  life,  and  some  of  them  are  poems  of  a  big  order.  .  .  . 
The  stuff  of  poetry  is  in  him,  as  it  is  in  few  of  our  pleasant  verse 
writers  to-day ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  London  poets — I  am  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Henley— has  put  so  much  of  actual  London  into  his 
poetry. " — Sketch. 

"A  gravity  and  gentleness  of  thought  and  feeling,  warm  sym- 
pathies,  and  a  power  of  making  us  see  pictures,  mark  all  the  twelve 
poems  here.  .  .  .  His  verse  impresses  us  more  than  that  of 
many  stormier,  more  brilliant  singers.  We  shall  look  with  eager- 
ness for  his  Second  Book  of  Visions." — Bookman. 

No.  2.    PURCELL    COMMEMORATION    ODE,    and 
other  Poems.    By  Robert  Bridges. 

[Second  Edition. 

No.  3.     CHRIST    IN    HADES,   and  other  Poems.     By 
Stephen  Phillips.  [Third Edition. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  dream,  a  dream  that  stirs  the  heart  in 
almost  every  line,  1  hough  Christ  himself  never  utters  a  word 
throughout  the  poem,  but  only  brings  his  sad  countenance  and 
bleeding  brow  and  torn  hands  into  that  imaginary  world  of  half 
conceived  and  chaotic  gloom." — Spectator. 

\ '  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  here  we  have  a  new  and 
powerful  individuality,  standing  quite  alone  among  our  younger 
poets,  and  one  who  has  the  courage  to  attempt  a  sustained  effort  on 
a  great  theme.  ■  .  .  We  welcome  this  poem  as  a  high  performance 
seriously  undertaken  and  powerfully  carried  through,  and  as  deeply 
felt  as  it  is  vividly  imagined." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  solemn  music  is  matched  by  majestic  words.  The 
poignancy  of  feeling  which  is  in  the  title-poem  cries  from  the  lyrics 
also." — Speaker. 


No.  4-  AEROMANCY,  and  other  Poems.  By  MARGARET 
L.  Woods.  Second  Edition. 

"  Mrs.  Woods  is  a  poet  of  great  power  and  originality." — 
Globe. 

"  '  Aeromancy'  is  a  fine  poem,  but  there  are  others  in  the  slim 
volume  likely  to  be  more  popular,  '  The  Mariner's  Sleep  by  the 
Sea,'  for  instance,  and  still  more  so,  'The  Child  Alone' — the  latter 
a  delightful  picture  of  an  imaginative  child." — Sketch. 

**It  [Aeromancy]  contains  some  very  beautiful  verses,  but  to 
the  uninitiated  reader  they  are  somewhat  incoherent.  .  .  . 
The  gems  of  the  small  selection  are  '  An  April  Song '  and  *■  The 
Child  Alone.'  The  former  is  the  very  life  and  breath  of  April  at 
its  best.  .  .  .  The  latter  is  an  exquisite  sketch.  ...  It 
would  be  impossible  to  express  the  elaborate  and  buoyant  make- 
believe  of  an  imaginative  child's  reverie  with  more  force  and 
humour  than  are  given  in  these  spirited  verses." — Spectator. 

No.  5.  SONGS  AND  ODES.  By  Richard  Watson 
Dixon  (Author  of  "Mano").  Selected  by 
Robert  Bridges. 

two  press  notices  of  "mano." 

"  'Mano'  is  in  many  respects  an  important  work,  and  in  some 
the  most  remarkable  poetic  product  of  the  time.  It  cannot  but  be 
admitted  that  the  poet  has  with  abundant  courage  and  skill  made  a 
singular  metrical  experiment.  That  he  has  written  a  long  poem 
without  once  having  recourse  to  the  overcharged  phraseology  of  the 
time :  that  he  has  exhibited  the  graces  of  sedateness  and  modera- 
tion of  expression,  that  he  has  employed  more  and  purer  idiom 
than  has  for  many  years  found  its  way  into  English  poetry,  that  he 
has  conceived  his  work  in  a  high  mood  of  poetic  feeling,  and  com- 
posed it  with  unstained  elevation  of  sentiment,  are  statements  that 
will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  and  love  the  art  of 
poetry. " — Academy. 

"  The  whole  poem  is  strenuously  heroic  and  romantic,  a  con- 
scientious essay  in  poetry  of  the  highest  kind,  that  kind  which  has 
of  late  years  become  less  and  less  the  fashion,  but  the  production 
of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  age  that  would  boast  itself 
of  an  imaginative  character." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

No.  6.     THE     PRAISE     OF     LIFE.      By    LAURENCE 

BlNYON. 

*#*  Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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Elkin  Mathews'  Shilling  Garland 

Price  One  Shilling,  net,  each  part. 

No.  i.     LONDON      VISIONS:     Book  I.      By  Lau- 
rence Binyon.  [Second  Edition. 

"Mr.  Binyon  leads  off  in  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews'  new  poetical 
series  .  .  .  with  a  book  of  new  verses,  '  London  Visions,' and 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  question  about  the  uncommon  worth  of 
these.  .  .  .  They  are  twelve  genuine  things  cut  out  of  the  heart 
of  London  life,  and  some  of  them  are  poems  of  a  big  order.  .  .  . 
The  stuff  of  poetry  is  in  him,  as  it  is  in  few  of  our  pleasant  verse 
writers  to-day  ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  London  poets — I  am  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Henley — has  put  so  much  of  actual  London  into  his 
poetry.*'— Sketch. 

"A  gravity  and  gentleness  of  thought  and  feeling,  warm  sym- 
pathies, and  a  power  of  making  us  see  pictures,  mark  all  the  twelve 
poems  here.  .  .  .  His  verse  impresses  us  more  than  that  of 
many  stormier,  more  brilliant  singers.  We  shall  look  with  eager- 
ness for  his  Second  Book  of  Visions." — Bookman. 

"Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  has  had  many  happy  ideas  from  the  time 
he  started  the  little  Mecca  of  Vigo  Street,  which  will  figure  largely 
in  the  future  history  of  literature  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
One  does  not  remember  any  better  notion  than  this  of  shilling  vol- 
umes of  new  poetry.  .  .  .  Any  one  who  has  even  the  faintest 
love  of  poetry  should  buy  this  splendid  shillingsworth — a  thing  of 
beauty  clad  in  brown  paper,  decorated  as  only  Mr.  Selwyn  Image 
knows  how.  Apart  from  the  certainty  of  its  being  a  much  sought 
after  volume  in  coming  days,  it  is  genuine  true  currency,  pure  gold, 
loyally  and  well  wrought. "—  Bookselling. 

No.  2.     PURCELL    COMMEMORATION     ODE,    and 
other  Poems.    By  Robert  Bridges. 

[Second  Edition. 

No.  3.     CHRIST    IN    HADES,   and   other   Poems.     By 
Stephen  Phillips.  [Second  Edition. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  dream,  a  dream  that  stirs  the  heart  in 
almost   every   line,    though   Christ   himself  never  utters  a   word 


throughout  the  poem,  but  only  brings  his  sad  countenance  and 
bleeding  brow  and  torn  hands  into  that  imaginary  world  of  half 
conceived  and  chaotic  gloom." — Spectator. 

"  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  here  we  have  a  new  and 
powerful  individuality,  standing  quite  alone  among  our  younger 
poets,  and  one  who  has  the  courage  to  attempt  a  sustained  effort  on 
a  great  theme.  .  .  .  We  welcome  this  poem  as  a  high  performance 
seriously  undertaken  and  powerfully  carried  through,  and  as  deeply 
felt  as  it  is  vividly  imagined." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  solemn  music  is  matched  by  majestic  words.  The 
poignancy  of  feeling  which  is  in  the  title-poem  cries  from  the  lyrics 
also. " — Speaker. 

No.  4.  AEROMANCY,  and  other  Poems.  By  Margaret 
L.  WOODS.  {Ready. 

"  Mrs.  Woods  is  a  poet  of  great  power  and  originality." — 
Globe. 

"  '  Aeromancy'  is  a  fine  poem,  but  there  are  others  in  the  slim 
volume  likely  to  be  more  popular,  'The  Mariner's  Sleep  by  the 
Sea,'  for  instance,  and  still  more  so,  'The  Child  Alone' — the  latter 
a  delightful  picture  of  an  imaginative  child." — Sketch. 

"It  [Aeromancy]  contains  some  very  beautiful  verses,  but  to 
;he  uninitiated  reader  they  are  somewhat  incoherent.  .  .  . 
The  gems  of  the  small  selection  are  '  An  April  Song '  and  '  The 
Child  Alone.'  The  former  is  the  very  life  and  breath  of  April  at 
its  best.  .  .  .  The  latter  is  an  exquisite  sketch.  ...  It 
would  be  impossible  to  express  the  elaborate  and  buoyant  make- 
believe  of  an  imaginative  child's  reverie  with  more  force  and 
humour  than  are  given  in  these  spirited  verses." — Spectator. 

No.  5.  SONGS  AND  ODES.  By  Richard  Watson 
Dixon  (Author  of  iCMano").  Selected  by 
Robert  Bridges.  [Ready. 

No.  6.  THE  PRAISE  OF  LIFE.  By  LAURENCE 
Binyon.  [Immediately. 

*V*  Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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